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If  I  might  give  a  thori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hi*  fate.  If  he  reeolte*  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tell*  the  crimes  of  greed  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  hate  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  et  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Hh  Fox. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Committee  of  Thirty  have  published  their  report 
drawn  np  by  M.  Laboulaye.  While  stating  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  few  alterations  in  the  Constitutional  Bills  which 
the  Committee  recommends,  it  unfolds  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Parliamentary  Government,  and  is  .dtogecher 
a  very  elaborate  document.  By  unanswerable  arguments 
the  reporter  shows  the  propriety  of  altering  Clause  2 
in  the  Public  Powers  Bill,  and  of  vesting  ea^  Chamber 
with  larger  powers  as  to  meeting  than  the  illusory  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Bill  gave  them.  “We  know,”  savs 
M.  Laboulaye,  “  by  cruel  experience  how  war  may  be 
rendei'ed  inevitable,  and  forced  on  a  country  which  does 
not  demand  it.  It  is  therefore  prudent  to  reserve  the 
free  convocation  of  Parliament  as  a  means  of  safety.” 
He  also  insists  on  the  propriety  of  the  suggested  Clause, 
“  The  President  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  two  Chambers.”  M.  Laboulaye  gives 
some  very  good  advice  to  his  fellow-countrymen  about 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  bearing  with  each 
other’s  differences  and  of  not  pushing  principles  to  the 
bitter  end ;  and  the  document  is  very  creditable  to  him 
and  the  committee.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
compare  this  report  with  certain  passages  in  M,  Emile 
Ollivier’s  new  book,  ‘  Principes  et  Conduite.’  M.  Ollivier 
uses  almost  M.  Laboulaye’s  words  when  he  says, 
“  liespect  the  new  Constitution,  since  it  is  the  legality 
of  fact.”  But  the  former  qualifies  his  advice  with  the 
reservation  “  until  1880,  when  you  will  be  free  to  pull 
the  Constitution  down.” 

There  is  no  further  news  of  consequence  this  week 
from  Burmah.  In  a  telegram  from  Calcutta  despatched 
on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  stated  that  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth 
had  received  orders  not  to  enter  into  negotiations  until 
he  had  obtained  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  General,  and  a  telegram  from  Ran- 
goon  of  the  same  date  repeated  the  same  rumour,  and 
added  that  he  would  not  cross  the  frontier  till  the  ex¬ 
planation  came.  These  were  telegrams  from  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times ;  Reuter’s  telegram,  also  of 
date  June  8,  was  not  aware  of  any  stoppage,  and  ex¬ 
pected  the  mission  to  rf  ch  Mandalay  yesterday.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  m.  /  be  some  time  before  we  know 
for  certain  whether  the  King’s  intentions  are  warlike  or 
peaceful ;  but  we  may  look  for  war,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Chinese  are  found  on  the  side  of 
Burmah. 

The  new  Belgian  law  for  punishing  proposals  to  com¬ 
mit  crimes  was  brought  forward  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Brussels,  by  the  Minister  of 
J  ustice.  It  proposes  to  enact  that : — “  Any  person 


offering  to  commit .  or  become  an  accomplice  in  any 
crime  punishable  by  death  or  penal  servitude,  and  any 
person  accepting  such  a  proposal,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
three  months  and  not  exceeding  five  years,  unless  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case.  Such  per¬ 
sons  may  further  be  condemned  to  deprivation  of  civil 
rights  and  surveillance  by  the  police  for  a  term  of  from 
five  to  ten  years.  If,  however,  an  offer  of  the  character 
above-stated  be  made  verbally  only,  it  will  not  bo 
punishable  by  law  unless  contingent  upon  some  pay¬ 
ment,  or  gift,  or  promise  of  reward.”  A  clause  is  to  M 
added  to  the  Extradition  Treaties  between  Belgium  and 
Foreign  States  embodying  these  provisions. 

Little  items  of  news,  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  war 
scare,  continue  to  come  from  the  Continent.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  present  situation  is  the  ostenta¬ 
tiously  good  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  Times*  Prussian  correspondent  says  that 
the  Archduke  Albrecht,  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  Revenge  party,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  German  Emperor  to  be  present  at 
the  Silesian  manoeuvres.  And  the  semi-official 
Bevue  of  Vienna,  speaking  evidently  as  the  organ  of 
Count  Andrassy,  distinctly  says  that  Lord  Derby  did 
not  mention  with  sufficient  clearness  that  Austria  had 
“  firmly  refused  ”  (bundig  zuruckgewiesen)  to  connect 
herself  with  any  step  referring  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  seeing  that  “  Count  Andrassy  had  not  been  able 
to  perceive  ai^  danger  threatening  that  peace.”  Before 
the  English  Government  had  made  any  inquiries,  or 
Czar  Alexander  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Berlin,  Austria, 
the  Montags-Bevue  adds,  was  in  possession  of  official 
assurances  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government 
which  precluded  every  possibility  of  doubt.  Another 
item  of  news  concerns  the  abolition  of  the  Press  Bureau. 
The  notion  of  a  radical  change,  it  is  said,  has  been 
abandoned  ;  but  the  funny  announcement  is  made  that 
henceforth  the  Bureau  “  will  only  communicate  facts  to 
the  journalists  concerned  with  it.”  Does  this  mean  that 
heretofore  it  has  played  the  doubtful  game  of  commu¬ 
nicating  fictions  P 

It  seems  that  the  tradition  of  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  impressing  the  Oriental  mind  still  holds  its 
ground  at  both  the  Foreign  and  India  Offices.  The  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan¬ 
zibar  must  surely  have  touched  that  ruler  with  as  much 
gratitude  for  our  hospitality  as  admiration  for  our  love 
of  display.  It  is  not  given  to  all  foreign  Sovereigns — 
more  especially  if  they  be  German  princelings,  with 
territories  about  as  extensive  as  Russell  Square — to 
come  up  the  Thames  in  something  a  little  larger  than 
a  penny  steamer,  to  be  moored  to  a  coal  barge  until 
the  military  band — which  attends  every  Horticultural 
Flower  Show  throughout  the  kingdom — condescended  to 
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what  they  offer  with  the  right.  When  Mr.  Cross  is  about 
it,  he  had  better  clear  the  decks  outright ;  for  if  he  does 
not,  his  sucoessors  in  office  will  be  obliged  to  do  the 
work. 


put  in  an  appearance;  to  be  received  by  an  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  in  the  uniform  of  a  twopenny  pit¬ 
man,  attended  by  two  Goverament  clerks  in  morning 
dress,  who  had  languidly  strolled  down  to  smoke  their 
morning  cigar ;  and,  finally,  to  be  driven  off  to  a  dingy 
hotel  in  a  carriage  hired  from  an  adjoining  livery  stable. 
This  reads  like  a  dull  and  stupid  joke,  but  it  is  the  true 
history  of  the  reception  by  Great  Britain  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  upon  whose  goodwill  depends  the  speedy  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  on  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Africa ;  of  the  ruler  of  the  most  commercial 
and  energetic  of  the  Arab  nations ;  and  of  the 
man  whoso  ill-will  might  at  any  moment  of  com¬ 
plication  -  -  --  _  -  . 


of  164,  the  House  of  Commons  not  seeing  its  way  to 
make  School  Boards  universal  all  over  England.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  his  measure  is  of  an  extreme 
character,  and  that  there  might  ensue  a  perilous  re¬ 
action  if  School  Boards  were  forced  upon  the  1,280  dis¬ 
tricts  which  hitherto  have  shown  no  wish  to  adopt  them. 
Mr.  Dixon  boasted  that  it  could  be  all  done  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
We  confess  that  we  see  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  other 
or  better  than  that  which  Mr.  Dixon  proposes.  Viscount 
Sandon  talked  as  if  he  knew  of  some  better  mode,  but  he 
did  not  tell  the  House  what  it  was ;  and  recollecting  the 
imperfections  of  such  suggested  compromises  as  that  of 
Mr.  Fitch,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  exists.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  Mr.  Dixon’s  scheme  requires  a  supple¬ 
ment.  He  owned  that  the  course  he  urged  would  lead 
to  expense  ;  and  how  great  it  would  be  is  apparent  when 
we  take  into  account  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
abolition  of  the  grants  to  Denominational  schools  given 
by  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  It 
will  never  do  in  the  end,  we  may  assume,  to  have  public 
money  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  throat  of 
schools  supported  by  the  rates.  It  will  not  do  to  give 
the  local  clergyman,  out  of  Imperial  grants,  the  sinews 
of  w’ar  against  a  Board  school  hateful  in  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Dixon  has  probably  indicated,  as  the .  Time» 
admits,  the  right  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  a 
pity  the  way  is  so  long,  so  expensive,  and  so  hateful 
to  a  multitude  of  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Forfar  have  long  enjoyed  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  having  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
yerfervidum  ingeninm  Scotorunif  and  their  wonted  fires 
seem  to  have  glowed  remarkably  at  a  meeting  of  their 
Town  Council  a  few  nights  ago.  One  of  the  councillors 
had  provoked  a  discussion  on  the  Permissive  Bill,  and 
finding  his  brethren  to  be  very  adders  as  regarded  the 
benefits  of  that  measure,  declared  in  his  anger  that  he 
“  might  as  well  argue  with  Red  Indians  in  favour  of 
a  civic  government.”  This  offensive  assumption  of 
superiority  was  more  than  the  majority  could  bear. 
They  refused  to  be  compared  to  Red  Indians ;  called 
Councillor  Rutherford  to  order  ;  told  him  his  impudence 
was  unbounded,  and  that  they  would  have  none  of  his 
insults.  The  cool  teetotaller  maddened  them  still  further 
by  telling  the  Provost  to  keep  his  temper,  and  trying 
to  explain  that  he  had  not  compared  them  to  Red 
Indians.  This  was  too  much  ;  several  councillors  sprang 
to  their  feet  protesting,  shaking  their  fists,  stamping, 
and  dancing  when  they  could  not  make  themselves, 
heard  individually.  The  scene  recals  a  profane  story 
which  the  neighbours  of  Forfar  tell  .to  its  discredit. 
They  pretend  that  when  the  Devil  took  Christ  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  offered  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  made  a  i*eserva- 
tion  in  favour  of  Forfar — “  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  ^ 
but  I’ll  keep  my  thoumb  upo’  Forfar.”  It  would  seem 
that  the  brave  town  retains  its  ancient  spirit. 

Officers  of  the  Guards  are  apparently  more  tenacious 
of  their  own  “privileges”  than  regardful  of  the  rights 
appertaining  to  their  humbler  brethren  of  the  Line. 
Not  content  with  superseding  the  latter  in  the  pro¬ 
motion,  they  now  seek  to  deprive  them  of  their  men.  It 
is  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that  certain  Guards’" 
officers  have  been  recently  endeavouring  to  tempt  picked 
men  of  Line  regiments  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
Brigade  by  promises  of  handsome  douceurs.  If  this  be 
true,  the  question  asked  by  Colonel  Mure  on  Monday 
night  evidently  did  not  go  far  enough,  all  he  wmnted  to 
know  being  whether  “  orders  had  been  issuetl  to  officers 
commanding  Line  regiments  to  encourage  men  under 
their  command  to  volunteer  to  the  Foot-Guards.”  Mr. 
Hardy  found  little  difficulty  in  replying.  No  such  order 


with  India  or  Russia  be  powerful  to 
lielp  or  to  harm  us  according  as  he  thought  fit. 
It  is  very  degrading  to  have  to  place  a  question  of 
ordinary  courte.sy  and  hospitality  upon  the  low  level  of 
expediency,  but  that  alone  is  the  argument  which  seems 
to  have  any  weight  with  our  hand-to-mouth  politicians 
and  officials ;  and  even  on  this  ground  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  Seyyed  Bnrgash 
has  been  received  in  this  country  is  a  blunder  which  we 
may  one  day  regret.  The  Sultan  as  a  reigning  sove¬ 
reign,  with  whom  we  were  anxious  not  long  since  to 
enter  into  alliance,  and  with  whom  we  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty,  deserves  to  receive  at  least  as  much 
respect  as  the  Prince  of  Hohcnstiel-Schwangau,  or  the 
Hereditary  Grand-Duke  of  Eppen  Wallstadt,  and  yet 
we  know  that  had  the  coming  of  any  member  of  the 
Imperial  Royal  German  Autlich  been  notified,  we  should 
have  heard  of  lords-in-waiting,  and  grooms  of  the  stole 
fluttering  about  Dover  or  Gravesend,  bowing  them¬ 
selves  low  before  their  liigh-mightinesses,  and  throwing 
upon  a  long-suffering  public  exchequer  the  expenses 
of  steamboats  and  special  trains  for  “distinguished 
visitors.” 


The  statement  of  Mr.  Cross,  in  introducing  his  Bills 
to  amend  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  presented  some 
satisfactory  features,  but  until  the  Bills  are  printed  it 
would  bo  premature  to  form  a  judgment  A  plausible 
speech  has  often  formed  an  introduction  to  a  pernicious 
measure  ;  and  in  a  subject  where  the  omission  or  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  word  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  crimi¬ 
nal  and  a  civil  wrong,  it  is  well  to  see  the  exact  terms  of 
the  Bills  btifore  liastily  praising  or  denouncing  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Generally,  however,  ^Ir.  Cross  seems  to  have 
drawn  his  Bills  on  the  right  lines,  and  notably,  on  the 
question  of  specific  performance,  to  have  taken  a  much 
more  sensible  view  than  the  Royal  Commission.  The 
proposal,  however,  to  make  breach  of  contract  by  the 
servants  of  gas  and  water  companies  criminal,  is  one¬ 
sided.  Comjtanics  have  done  little  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  public,  and  to  give  them  the  power  of  imprison¬ 
ing  their  workmen  would  bo  intolerable,  unless  accom- 
])anied  by  provisions  which  will  prevent  those  companies 
from  unjustly  or  capriciously  dismissing  their  servants. 


Mr.  Cross's  proposal  with  regard  to  the  Law  of  Con¬ 
spiracy —  that  nothing  shall  be  punishable  as  a  conspiracy 
unless  it  wouhl  be  a  crime  if  done  by  one  person— is 
excellent,  always  provided  that  that  is  not  made  a  crime 
which  ought  not  to  he  made  a  crime.  Ho  will  live  to 
regret  his  refusal  to  alter  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act.  In  his  K|)cecli  he  avoided  all  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  live  cabinet- makers,  although  he  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  time  over  older  and  less  relevant  instances.  The 
cuhinet-makers  were  convicted  for  peaceful  picketing, 
for  using  j)ersua8ioii  and  not  force,  and  yet  with  suc.h  a 
(lagrant  example  bid’ore  him,  the  Home  Secretary  fell 
back  on  the  Statement  of  the  Royal  Commission,  a  state¬ 
ment  decisively  refuted  by  the  tii*st  case  tried  after  the 
Is.sueof  their  Report.  The  weakness  of  the  Home  Secretary 
will  ho  the  more  resented  by  workmen,  because  the 
Labour  Laws  are  so  closely  united,  that  so  long  as  one 
yrannieul  j^rovision  remains  the  workman  is  not  safe. 
It  gives  rise  also  to  the  fatal  suspicion — a  suspicion  too 
)fti‘n  proved  to  Ik)  well  based — that  the  Government  are 
lot  honest,  and  wish  to  take  back  with  the  left  hand 
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bad  been  issued ;  the  War  Office  would  not  sanction 
such  a  thing  for  a  moment.  But  “  commanding  officers 
of  Guards  regiments  were  allowed  to  communicate  pri¬ 
vately  with  the  officers  of  certain  regiments  of  the  Line,” 
informing  them  that  their  biggest  and  smartest  men 
were  given  permission  to  volunteer  by  Horse  Guards 
mandate.  The  field  being  thus  prepared  for  action,  a 
Guards’  officer  forthwith  appears  on  the  scene  with  a 
heavy  cheque-book,  and  in  a  short  time  Line  officers  find 
their  finest  men  slipping  out  of  the  ranks.  As  this  pro¬ 
paganda  is  reported  to  be  very  actively  at  work,  with 
the  result  of  creating  great  heart-burning  between  the 
Guards  and  the  Line,  perhaps  Colonel  Mure  will  ask  for 
a  little  more  information  on  the  subject. 


A  dead  set  is  being  made  in  certain  quarters  against 
compulsory  education.  Last  week,  a  Mr.  Collette,  the 
game  active  gentleman,  we  presume,  who  lately  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
took  steps  for  the  suppression  of  “  the  book  called 
Babelais,”  and  in  a  controversy  which  ensued  left 
some  matters  unexplained,  complained  at  the  Guildhall 
that  “  the  School  Board  officers  occupied  their  time  in 
looking  after  children  of  respectable  parents  only.” 
Mr.  Collette  was  pi*osecuting  a  boy  for  damaging  wire- 
work,  and  stated  that  “  the  police  had  applied  to  the 
School  Board  to  compel  the  defendant  and  some  mis¬ 
chievous  boys  of  his  acquaintance  to  go  to  school,  but 
the  reply  they  got  was  that  they  were  ‘  too  low  ’  for  the 
Board  s  school.”  The  truth  of  this  statement  was 
afterwards  flatly  denied  by  Mr.  Mather,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  School  Board,  and  Sir  B.  Phillips  was 
constrained  to  say  that  “  he  could  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Collette  would  have  made  the  statement  he  did  unless 
he  had  received  information  of  the  kind  to  justify  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  Mr.  Collette  had  been 
misinformed.”  On  Monday,  in  strange  contrast  to  this 
case,  Mr.  Hiscocks,  one  of  the  School  Board  officers,  was 
fined  forty  shillings  by  Mr.  Paget  in  the  Thames  Police 
Court,  with  an  alternative  of  fourteen  days’  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  violence  used  in  dragging  off’  to  school  a  boy 
whom  he  had  found  begging.  The  boy  sci*eamed  and 
yelled ;  a  warm-hearted  woman  took  his  part  and  laid 
hold  of  his  arm  (or  of  the  officer’s)  to  rescue  him ;  the 
officer  smacked  her  hand  with  his  to  make  her  let  go ; 
she  fell  upon  him  furiously  for  daring  to  take  such 
a  liberty ;  the  officer  (according  to  the  woman’s  story, 
which  was  denied)  threatened  to  use  his  stick  if  she  did 
not  desist,  and  on  Monday  was  prosecuted  for  assault  and 
fined  forty  shillings.  The  School  Board  have  very  properly 
proposed  to  discuss  whether  they  should  not  apply  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  an  inquiry  into  Mr.  Paget’s  decision. 
School  Board  officers  have  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
duty  to  discharge,  and  should  by  all  means  bo  kept 
from  exceeding  their  duty.  But  they  have  a  right  to 
look  for  the  support,  and  not  the  hostility,  of  the  law. 
Mrs.  Sutton  is  probably  a  very  good-hearted  woman, 
and  does  not  like  to  hear  a  boy  screaming  ;  but  if  people 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  and 
officers  are  not  to  be  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
strong-handed  if  not  strong-minded  women,  the  School 
Board  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  anybody  to  carry 
out  their  compulsory  provisions. 


The  anti-Chinese  movement,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  become  so  formidable  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  was  killed  by  the  pungent  satire  of  Bret 
Harte’s  well-known  poem,  has  broken  out  in  Austmlia. 
A  Queensland  journalist  writes  in  this  strain  : — “  Our 
colony  is  being  over-patronised  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  John,  I  suppose,  finds  that  there  is 
as  much  to  get,  with  fewer  restrictions  among  us  than 
in  the  other  colonies,  and  he  has  come  by  hundreds,  and 
is  coming  by  thousands.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  peojde  will  stand  this,  especially  on  the  diggings, 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  Government 
programme  a  proposition  to  make  our  shores  for  the 
future  less  attractive  to  pigtails,  except  in  connection 
with  pigs.”  One  is  irresistibly  tempted  to  ask  by  what 


right  the  writer  and  the  people  who  “  will  not  stand  ” 
Chinese  immigration  themselves  enjoy  and  dispose  of 
the  good  things  of  Queensland.  Precisely  the  same 
right  belongs  to  every  immigrant,  and  it  would  bo 
monstrous  to  deny  any  fair  play  because  he  has  a  brown 
skin,  works  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  in  manners  and  morals 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of  civilisation 
among  the  diggers  and  the  “  free  selectors.” 


The  remarks  we  recently  made  on  the  result  of  the 
Party  Meeting  at  Madnd  are  confirmed  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  a  letter  containing  some  noteworthy  statistics. 
In  the  Committee  which  issued  the  invitations  the 
Moderadoes,  the  Unionists,  and  the  Constitutionalists 
had  been  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  members. 
But  among  the  341  ex-Senators  and  ex-Deputies  who 
really  came  there  were  not  less  than  200  Moderadoes ; 
that  is,  if  wfc  reduce  Spanish  party  denominations  to 
their  real  meaning,  reactionists  of  the  worst  ultra  type. 
Still  greater  was  the  preponderance  of  the  Moderadoes 
when  the  letters  of  assent  were  counted,  238  absent 
members  of  that  party  declaring  their  sympathy.  The 
Unionists  and  Constitutionalists  are  thus  in  a  hopeless 
minority ;  and  the  few  among  themVho  hoped  to  save  some 
of  the  Liberal  conquests  of  the  September  Revolution  of 
1868  are  already  utterly  dismayed.  In  the  Press  organs 
of  the  three  party-sections  which  w-ere  to  be  unitcil  for 
joint  action,  bickerings  and  mutual  recriminations  have 
begun  afresh.  The  clericalist  element  continues  in  the 
ascendant.  All  mixed  marriages  are  forbidden  ;  oven 
civil  marriages  between  persons  of  different  crt*ed,  which 
were  concluded  before  the  last  ccrtip  are  now 

declared  illegal.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris  has 
declared  a  rumour  that  a  Republican  insurrection  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Spain  to  be  “absolutely 
false ;  ”  but  our  information  leads  us  to  believe  this 
assumption  of  confidence  is  purely  official,  and  that  the 
Government  of  Alfonso  rests  on  a  very  insecure  basis. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  to  his  mother  that  he  has  had 
enough  of  “  the  weighty  business  of  kingship.” 


We  print  elsewhere  a  statement  of  the  Law  of  Sun¬ 
day  as  it  at  present  exists,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  J. 
Holyoake  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Sab¬ 
batarians.  The  action  of  the  Government  in  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  case  has  been  as  weak  as  anything  they 
have  yet  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Apparently 
they  are  afraid  to  legislate  lest  they  should  open  the 
doors  of  other  places  of  harmless  entertainment  and 
amusement  which  at  present  remain  shut.  There 
could  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  drawing  a 
Bill  which  should  permit  houses  to  be  opened 
on  Sundays  for  such  recreation  as  all  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  fanatics  consider  to  be  morally  unobjection¬ 
able,  and  leave  the  music-halls  and  theatres  closed. 
But  very  likely  they  could  not  touch  the  present  Act  to 
legalise  the  Brighton  Aquarium  without  legalising  other 
places  equally  harmless  in  their  recrealive  provisions, 
and  therefore  they  have  preferred  the  ridiculous  com¬ 
promise  of  getting  the  Aquarium  inanngemont  to  give 
entrance  on  Sunday  without  music  or  newspapers,  and 
then  raising  a  sham  action  to  test  whether  looking  at 
the  fishes  in  the  tanks  is  an  entcrtiiinnient  and  amuse¬ 
ment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  At  first  the 
Judges  before  whom  the  Solicitor-General  instituted 
Mr.  Cross’s  friendly  proceeding  were  doubtful  whether 
they  could  hear  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  real  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  parties,  and  which  was  avowedly 
undertaken  merely  to  ascertain  the  law  ;  but  after  con¬ 
sultation  they  agreed  to  let  the  Solicitor-General  be 
heard  yesterday.  We  went  to  press  before  the  case  was 
decided,  and  when  matters  had  been  conqilicated  by 
somebody  running  a  real  suit  across  the  friendly  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  Government.  What  Mr.  Cross  will  do 
when  he  knows  whether  taking  money  for  a  look  at  the 
octopus  is  or  is  not  a  statutable  offence,  remains  to  be 
seen.  He  desired  only  to  know  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  we  may  be  sure  ho  will  do  as  little  as 
possible. 


■A 
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by  one  who  lias  been  behind  the  veil.  For  years  the 
greatest  curiosity  has  prevailed  to  know  the  precise 
fiinction  of  the  Crown  in  the  soundest  political  stractore 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  ever  contrived,  and 
many  rash  assertions  have  been  made  by  imperfectly 
informed  people  ;  bat  here  at  last  we  have  an  ezplana* 
tion  volunteered  by  a  statesman  who  has  been  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  Sovereign,  and  ought  to  know 
the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Gladstone  complains  that  the 
most  intelligent  foreigners  see  only  the  “  more  glaring 
colours  ”  of  the  British  Constitution,  while  they  are 
blind  to  its  “  subtler  parts ;  ”  and  he  has  deliberately 
undertaken  to  set  before  the  world  a  picture  which  shall 
accurately  preserve  the  “  more  delicate,  cool,  transparent 
shadows  and  graduating  touches.’* 

This  is  the  promise  of  the  Gmtem'porary  Review  article 
in  that  part  where  it  incidentally  discusses  the  functions 
of  the  Monarchy,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  promise  has 
been  so  imperfectly  fulfilled.  The  veil  of  the  mystery 
has  not  been  lifted;  it  has  rather  been  thickened  by 
what  the  Spectator  irreverently  called  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
“verbiage.”  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
the  English  Constitution,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  political  treatise  of  this  generation,  has  said 
that  when  a  Commission  sits  upon  the  Monarchy  to 
inquire  how  many  of  its  numerous  prerogatives  are  still 
in  operation  and  how  many  have  fallen  into  disuse,  its 
days  are  numbered.  Its  precise  functions  must  remain 
a  mystery  if  it  is  to  continue  to  command  that  reverence 
without  which  it  could  not  subsist  for  a  single  day.  Mr. 
Gladstone  apparently  has  been  mindful  of  this  fact.  He 
is  careful  not  to  enter  into  particulars.  Excited  by  his 
promise  to  reveal  the  delicate  shadows  and  the  graduating 
touches,  we  ask  eagerly  for  facts,  and  he  puts  us  off 
with  a  phrase,  which  he  calls  “  a  summary  description.” 

“  The  weighty  business  of  a  kingship  [he  says]  has  in 
modern  times  been  undergoing  a  subtle  and  silent,  yet 
an  almost  entire,  transformation  ;  and  ^in  this  country 
at  least  the  process  has  reached  its  maturity.  .  .  .  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  account  combining  truth  and 
brevity  would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  statement  that 
w'hilo  in  extent  the  change  has  been,  at  least  inwardly, 
nothing  less  than  a  transformation,  its  substance  may 
chiefly  bo  perceived  in  a  beneficial  substitution  of  in¬ 
fluence  for  power.” 

But  when  we  ask  how,  when,  and  where  this  influence 
is  exerted,  we  find  our  heads  spinning  round  like  a 
top  under  the  skilful  whip  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
masters  of  circular  eloquence.  If  wo  try  to  form  an 
independent  judgment  as  to  whether  the  alleged  sub¬ 
stitution  has  been  beneficial  or  otherwise,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  hopelessly  at  a  loss,  because  wo  are  not  informed 
in  what  cases  the  substitute  has  played  a  part.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  studious  not  to  condescend  upon  instances. 
He  does,  indeed,  specify  a  change  of  administration  as 
an  occasion  on  which  the  Sovereign  exercises  great 
nominal  authority  ;  “  the  whole  power  of  the  State  ' 
periodically  returns  into  the  Royal  hands  when  a 
Ministry  is  changed.”  But  he  adds  immediately 
that  “  this  resumption  is  usually  brought  about 
by  forces  distinct  from  the  personal  aetion  of 
the  Sovereign,”  and  he  mentions  no  case  to 
support  tlie  qualification  implied  in  the  word  “  usually,” 
or  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there  has  been  any  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  as  an  universal  rule.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
language  lends  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  construction  put  upon  it  last  week  by  the 
Spectator.  The  Spectator  freely  paraphrases  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  statement  of  the  royal  powers  into  an 
assertion  that  “  the  Sovereign,  though  no  longer  able 
to  reject  a  policy  on  which  her  counsellors  have  decided, 
as  George  III.  and  George  IV.  for  many  years  rejected 
Catholic  emancipation,  is  still  able  to  delay,  to  prevent, 
or  greatly  to  modify  an  impending  change  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.”  Anybody  who  ventures  to  dispute  this 
is  reminded  by  the  Spectator  that  he  must  be 
“  ignorant  of  the  inner  political  life  of  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years  but  the  abstains 

from  communicating  its  knowledge  of  that  inner 
political  life  to  the  public.  Our  contemporary,  indeed, 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us  an  account  of  a  prose¬ 
cution  under  the  Game  T^aws,  at  .Atherstone,  which 
shows  how  they  hem  in  and  annoy  poor  people  in  the 
country.  There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  case, 
it  is  unfortunately  a  kind  of  thing  that  is  too  common ; 
but  it  is  well  that  those  who  live  in  towns  should 
know  something  of  the  vexations  of  poor  Hodge,  and  be 
urged  to  procure  him  relief.  Two  men  were  walking 
along  the  road,  respectable  honest  labouring  fellows  of 
decent  character,  when  a  boy  spoke  to  them  and  pointed 
out  a  nest  containing  twelve  partridge  eggs.  The  men 
put  the  eggs  in  their  pockets,  apparently  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  and  ignoring  the  claims  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  ;  but  when  they  went  home,  either  their  con¬ 
sciences  smote  them,  or,  which  was  their  own  story, 
they  did  not  know  that  the  eggs  were  partridge  eggs, 
and  next  morning  they  sent  them  to  the  keeper  with  an 
explanation.  They  were  prosecuted,  and  fined  Is.  each 
with  15s.  costs,  the  full  penalty  for  their  offence  being 
5s.  The  case  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
education  of  the  country  folk  under  the  Game  Laws  is 
progressing.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  boy  did  not  touch 
the  eggs,  though  he  pointed  them  out ;  and  that  the 
men  did  not  keep  them  when  they  felt  that  they  had 
committed  an  offence.  It  may  yet  be  possible  to  bring 
them  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  shall  as  soon  think  of 
taking  eggs  from  a  poulterer’s  basket  as  from  a  grass 
field,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  traditions  of  free 
bird-nesting.  But  is  it  wise  thus  to  divorce  the  people 
from  the  soil,  and  to  make  the  land  and  the  productions 
of  nature  as  much  a  matter  of  property  as  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  labour? 


An  excited  debate  has  been  going  on  during  the  week 
in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  adjourned  from 
sitting  to  sitting,  on  a  long-postponed  Peace  Preserva¬ 
tion  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Government.  We  printed 
some  weeks  ago  a  series  of  letters  from  a  correspondent 
in  Italy,  on  the  state  of  crime  in  Sicily  and  the  Southern 
Provinces.  The  basis  of  our  correspondent’s  letters 
was  an  investigation  made  by  Professor  Villari,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  the  secret  societies  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  which  are  the  curse  of  Southern  Italy,  had 
tbeir  origin  in  the  wretched  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  Ho  traced  the  origin  of  the  Camorra  to  the 
fever  dens  of  Naples,  and  the  Mafia  to  the  miserable 
life  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Sicily.  To  cure 
such  evils  as  these,  reform  must  go  deeper  than  laws  for 
the  nistraint  of  crime,  and  the  proposed  Law  of  Public 
Security  is  strongly  condemned  by  Liberal  journals  in 
Itjily,  and  firmly  opposed  in  the  Chamber  on  the  ground 
of  its  extreme  severity  and  its  abrogation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  in  the  districts  which  they  propose  to 
])roclaim.  The  Italian  Liberals  have  no  confidence  in 
despotic  nmiedies.  The  usual  taunt  is  levelled  against 
them,  that  they  have  more  tenderness  for  criminals  than 
for  the  safety  of  honest  men  ;  but  they  have  the  courage 
of  their  principles,  and  they  seem  likely  to  carry  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

The  article  by  “  Etonensis  ”  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  is  remarkable,  in  the  first  place,  as  yet  another 
utte!ii[)t  to  add  to  the  pile  of  supreme  virtues  already 
heaped  on  the  tomb  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  we 
tMideavoured  last  week  to  appreciate  fairly  the  degree  of 
success  with  which  the  essayist  had  accomplished  this 
t;usk.  But  the  article  is  not  less  remarkable,  as  it  is 
certainly  more  novel,  in  another  respect.  -  Seeing  that 
the  current  rumour  which  ascribes  the  authorship  to 
^Ir.  Gladstone  has  not  been  contradicted,  w’C  may  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is  true ;  and,  if  so,  the  essay  ought  to 
]»ossess  an  absolutely  unique  political  value  as  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  British  Constitution, 
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is  self-denying  and  reticent  to  the  pitch  of  doing  itself 
an  injustice,  for  it  confines  itself  to  an  illus¬ 
tration  which  shows  an  almost  incredible  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  meaning.  The  Bed- 
chamber^question,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  npon  at 
length  to  illustrate  tlie  function  of  royalty  before  in¬ 
fluence  w’as  substituted  for  power,  the  Spectator  quotes 
as  an  illustration  of  what  the  Crown  still  remains  after 
the  transformation  has  been  effected.  In  1839  the 
Queen  kept  the  Tories  out  of  office  because  Sir  Robert 
Peel  insisted,  or  because  she  understood  him  to  insist, 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  remove  the  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber  along  with  the  members  of  the  Whig 
Administration  ;  and  thus  by  a  direct  exercise  of  Royal 
power  the  Whigs  were  restored  to  office  for  more  than 
two  years.  This  the  Spectator'  quotes,  forgetting 
apparently  for  the  moment  that  this  took  place  before 
the  Queen’s  maiTiage,  when  Her  Majesty  was  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  immediate  predecessor,  and  before 
the  policy  of  holding  aloof  from  all  parties  had  been 
deliberately  adopted  by  the  Crown.  Her  Majesty’s 
restoration  of  the  Whigs  to  her  counsels  was  an  un¬ 
popular  act,  even  although  there  was  arrayed  on  the 
other  side  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  high  spirit 
of  a  young  woman  exposed  to  what  she  conceived 
to  bo  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  her  rights. 
The  popular  dissatisfaction,  which  was  intensified 
at  the  time  by  the  unfortunate  scandal  connected  with 
the  name  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  discharged  itself  on 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  hooted  and  interrupted  in  the 
most  unseemly  manner  when  he  spoke  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  banquet.  But  the  Queen’s  name,  also,  did  not 
altogether  escape  censure ;  she  was  freely  accused  by 
the  Tories  of  being  the  Queen  of  a  faction,  and  there 
was  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  believe  that  the 
accusation  was  not  unfounded.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  series  of  such  exercises  of  prerogative  would  have 
put  the  Monarchy  in  considerable  danger.  This  was 
clearly  seen  by  Stockmar,  the  great  King-maker  of 
modem  Europe,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  before  and  after  his  marriage.  Mr.  Gladstone 
compliments  Stockmar  on  his  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  British  Constitution ;  but  he  might  have  gone  farther. 
Stockmar  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  making  a  part 
of  the  British  Constitution,  in  bringing  about  the 
transformation  of  the  “  power  ”  of  the  Crowm  into  “in¬ 
fluence.”  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Prince  Consort 
resolutely  strove  to  hold  aloof  from  parties — that  is,  to 
interfere  in  no  respect  with  the  choice  of  an 
Administration  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  bring 
forward  the  Bedchamber  question  as  an  instance 
of  the  present  power  of  the  Crown.  It  was  the 
very  instance  that  warned  the  Crown  of  the  danger 
of  adhering  to  its  old  prerogative  ;  the  occurrence  from 
which  dates  the  “  subtle  and  silent  yet  almost  entire 
transformation  ”  which  Mr.  Gladstone  says  does  not 
appear  as  yet  to  have  become  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  observers.  If  we  look  into  Stockmar’s  memoirs 
we  see  that  the  transformation  had  gone  even  further 
than  he  desired ;  he  is  constantly  bewailing  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  anyone  should 
draw  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  article  the  inference  that  the 
Sovereign  can  still  intervene  to  “  prevent,  delay,  and 
greatly  modify  an  impending  change  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion,”  would  have  appeared  incredible  if  it  had  not  been 
actually  done.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  most  careful  to  say 
that  “  the  thirty-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  ” 
the  Bedchamber  question  “  have  been  undisturbed  even 
by  a  single  shock  in  the  relations  between  the  Sovereign 
and  her  Government,  which  has  changed  its  head  no 
less  than  twelve  times  without  the  shghtest  jolt  or 
friction  in  the  play  of  the  machinery.”  If  the  Sovereign 
again  takes  to  interfering  with  the  choice  of  an  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  transformation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
has  been  effected  will  be  undone ;  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  say  that  in  the  Royal  function  influence  has 
been  substituted  for  power. 

The  Spectator  supplements  Mr.  Gladstone’s  informa¬ 
tion  with  two  more  instances  in  which  it  affirms  that 


the  Sovereign  has  directly  exercised  power — the  expulsion 
of  Lord  Palmerston  from  place  in  1851,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  1858.  Concerning  the 
last  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak,  but  before  wo 
consent  to  believe  that  the  Sovereign  of  her  own  motion 
and  without  the  advice  of  her  Ministers  refused  to  sign 
any  more  commissions  and  so  forced  on  the  policy  of 
amalgamation  and  produced  a  momentous  change  in  the 
Government  of  the  millions  of  India,  our  contemporary 
will  excuse  ns  if  we  desire  some  bettor  authority  than 
rumour.  Concerning  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Palmerston 
information  is  to  be  had  from  other  sources,  but  it  does  not 
quite  bear  out  the  assertion  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
was  dismissed  by  a  direct  exercise  of  the  Queen’s  power. 
A  year  before  his  dismissal  Her  Majesty  had  occasion  to 
complain  that  Lord  Palmerston  showed  a  disposition  to 
shirk  his  duty  of  submitting  important  despatches  for  her 
consideration  before  sending  them  off,  and  evade  her 
constitutional  right  of  supervision  and  co-operation  in 
foreign  politics.  Palmerston,  who  had  a  healthy 
English  dislike  to  unrealities,  seems  to  havo  continued 
restive  under  this  supervision  which  could  not  alter, 
and  co-operation  which  could  only  irritate  ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat  carried  insubordination  to 
an  extreme  by  acting  in  independent  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  Queen,  but  also  to  the  Cabinet.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown  happened  on  this  occasion  to 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  who  can  doubt  the  result  ? 
The  Sovereign  could  not  prevent  the  admi.ssion  of  Loi*d 
Palmerston  to  the  Cabinet  in  another  capacity  next 
year,  and  his  selection  as  Prime  Minister  three  years 
afterwards ;  and  the  rumour  that  the  Court  had  been 
accessory  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  dismissal  made  the 
Prince  Consort  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
England.  Lord  Palmerston  was  afterwards  under  the 
polite  necessity  of  inspiring  the  Morning  Post  to  deny 
that  the  Prince  Consort  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
resignation.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  allude  to  this 
exercise  of  the  Royal  influence,  and  the  Spectator  renders 
a  service,  though  not  precisely  to  its  own  argument,  by 
redirecting  public  attention  to  it,  for  the  wrangle  with 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  second  great  lesson  which  the 
Crown  has  received  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign 
of  the  danger  of  interfering  w'ith  the  Ministerial  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  in  any  department  of  the  State 
service. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  subtle  part  of  the  Constitution  ? 
The  question  has  yet  to  be  answered,  but  so  far 
as  may  be  judged  without  the  Spectator's  expe¬ 
rience  of  “  the  inner  political  life  of  this  country,”  it 
would  appear  that  the  influence  of  the  Court  in 
politics  is  not  great.  It  is  well  that  it  should  not 
be  great ;  and  they  are  very  unwise  supporters  of 
the  Monarchy  who  try  to  convince  the  country  that  it 
is  great.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  Englishmen  that  they  should  rejoice  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  institution  whose  influence  in  preventing, 
delaying,  and  modifying  the  composition  of  Administra¬ 
tions  cannot  be  made  public.  The  sort  of  influence 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  as  “  watching,  following, 
and  canvassing  policy,”  is  not  an  influence  that  the 
country  could  see  without  uneasiness,  or  our  statesmen 
bear  without  impatience,  if  it  were  at  all  vigorous  in  its 
activity.  In  foreign  politics  the  network  of  royal 
affinities  with  which  Stockmar  and  other  exalted 
match-makers  havo  covered  Europe,  would  soon  become 
unendurable  if  the  Courts  attempted  to  work  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  tendencies  of  the  nations.  And  in  home 
politics  the  work ‘of  co-operation  and  supervision,  of 
which  the  forms  are  still  maintained,  would  soon  cease 
to  be  regarded  with  pleasure  if  it  became  obtrusive  in 
its  proceedings.  The  Court  must  always  retain  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  the  patronage  of  the  State ;  the 
head  of  the  Court  can  never  have  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  promotion  for  favourites  who  are  not 
notoriously  objectionable.  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  ns  that 
the  advancement  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Worcester 
was  due  to  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  if  we  knew 
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tlie  inner  political  life  of  the  country  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  wo  should  probably  find  that  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  influence  has  neen  exercised.  We 
imagine  that  a  Sovereign  would  always  find  it  easy  to 
appoint  a  Bishop  of  decent  qualifications,  or  perhaps  to 
exclude  from  an  Administration  an  Under- Secretary  in 
whom  the  House  of  Commons  took  no  special  interest. 
Secret  machinations  of  the  kind  must  always  bo  kept 
an  exceedingly  subtle  part  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  their 
pettiness  will  be  their  protection  until  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
commission  is  appointed  or  until  the  Spectator  is  tempted 
to  publish  its  knowledge  of  the  inner  political  life.  Con¬ 
ceive,  however,  how  intolerable  Monarchy  might  become 
if  its  theory,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Spectator^  were  to  bo  realised  by  an  energetic  occupant 
of  the  Throne.  “  The  occupant  of  the  Throne  has  still 
a  right  of  secret  supervision  of  the  most  effective  kind. 
He  must  be  told,  often  at  an  immense  expenditure  of 
energy,  the  secret  history  of  everything  that  occurs. 
If  be  objects  he  must  be  persuaded.  If  he  remonstrates 
he  must  be  conciliated.  If  ho  argues  ho  must  have  a 
reason  ;  and  if  ho  writes  he  must  have  an  intelligible 
reply.”  And  all  this  must  be  done  deferentially. 
Imagine  Mr.  Ayi’ton  or  Dr.  Kenealy,  or  any  other  per¬ 
son  with  a  genius  for  objecting,  remonstrating,  arguing, 
and  writing,  in  such  a  position — what  an  intolerable 
nuisance  he  must  become  !  The  Heir- Apparent  to  the 
British  Throne,  when  ho  contemplates  such  a  possibility, 
may  well  turn  with  a  shudder  to  his  betting-book,  and 
judge  it  wiser  to  employ  his  energies  in  pigeon-shooting, 
tent-pegging,  and  masquerading  with  Mr.  McKenzie  as 
an  Eastern  potentate  in  India. 


THE  BELGIAN  TROUBLES. 

The  religious  apprehensions  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  have  infected  Europe  with  the  contagion  of 
Sectarianism.  No  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  original 
aggression  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  of  necessity  maintains  an  attitude  of 
hostility  towards  modern  civilisation,  and  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  of  challenge  with  more  than  ordinary 
violence  at  the  Vatican  Council.  But  if  the  Civil 
Governments  of  the  world  and  the  adherents  of  modern 
ideas  in  every  development  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
pick  up  the  Pope’s  outworn  glove,  very  little  would 
have  come  of  the  revival  of  the  Papal  spirit  that 
accompanied  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power. 
Unfortunately  Germany,  or  at  least  her  new  generation 
of  statesmen,  were  suddenly  stricken  with  alarm.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  amazed  at  the  completeness  of  their  own 
marvellous  work,  shrank  from  any  challenge  of  it.  The 
edifice  of  Imperial  Germany  rose  like  a  fortified  city,  but 
who  could  say  that  its  walls  would  not  crumble  to  dust 
before  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Vatican  ?  Such 
things  had  happened  before,  and,  though  Pius  IX.  is  no 
Joshua,  his  pretensions  have  a  vague  infinitude  that 
acts  powerfully  ou  imaginations  undisciplined  by  the 
))ractical  habit  of  taking  no  notice  of  ecclesiastical  noise. 
We  may  therefore  excuse  Prince  Bismarck  for  believing 
that  it  was  his  duty  summarily  to  arrest  the  trumpeters 
aud  put  a  stop  to  the  trumpeting.  He  is  mistaken,  as 
wo  are  quite  convinced  ;  the  pertinacious  noise-maker, 
be  he  organ-grinder  or  priest,  with  whom  the  victimised 
householder  gets  up  a  quarrel,  is  much  more  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  street  than  when  he  is  left  unmo¬ 
lested  and  has  no  small  change  bestowed  upon  him. 

But  is  the  whole  European  world  going  to  follow 
Prince  Bismarck’s  example  ?  Are  all  the  priests  to  be 
suppressed,  arrested,  and  punished  in  order  that  their 
melancholy  street-music  may  bo  put  down  ?  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  conflict  is  inexpressibly  depressing.  A  long 
course  of  barren  controversies  with  the  Church  or  the 
Churches — for,  after  all,  though  Papal  Rome  presents  a 
peculiar  type  of  ecclesiasticism,  the  essence  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  draws  a  dividing  lino  between  modem,  and 
in  the  scientific  sense  **  positive,”  thought  and  all  ecclesi¬ 
astical  pretensions  whatever  — the  fruitless  record  of 


civil  conflict  with  theological  insolence  had  taught  states¬ 
men,  we  hoped,  all  over  the  world,  and  even  had  taught 
the  people,  that  the  Churches  live  by  conflict,  and  that, 
if  let  alone,  they  wither  up,  are  annihilated  by  mere 
atrophy,  and  so  quickly  die  out,  hardly  leaving  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odour  behind.  The  Liberal  party  in  Belgium 
had  for  many  years  pursued  this  wise  policy  of  ignoring 
the  aggressive  absurdities  of  the  Church.  With  the 
clerical  party  as  a  political  organisation  it  was  necessary 
to  fight ;  it  was  indispensable  to  reduce  the  power  of 
the  priests  over  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  to 
establish  all  civil  rights  in  complete  independence  of 
the  Church.  But  with  the  purely  religious  aspects  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  with  its  social  power  and  its  family 
influences,  no  interference  is  possible  without  doing 
mischief.  We  can  only  trust  to  the  power  of 
the  light  for  the  extermination  of  the  moles 
and  the  bats.  And  the  light  was  doing  its  work 
in  Belgium  as  in  France.  The  political  memoirs 
of  the  time  when  the  Belgian  Monarchy  -was  founded 
reveal  the  existence  of  fierce  sectarian  passions  as  the 
most  potent  political  forces  in  the  country ;  so  potent, 
indeed,  that  but  for  these  Belgium  would  never  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  separated  from  Holland.  In  recent 
years  the  political  importance  of  these  passions  had  been 
much  lessened,  though  the  distinctive  separation  of 
parties  was  between  Clericals  and  Liberals.  Enlighten¬ 
ment  was  driving  back  Roman  Catholic  bigotry  into 
the  purlieus  of  the  less  educated  Flemish  towns  and 
the  most  backward  agricultural  districts  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  the  Liberal  working-men  of  the  larger 
Belgian  cities  are  themselves  not  very  far  advanced  in 
political  education ;  their  minds  have  ik'en  heated  by  the 
tires  of  the  controversy  which  the  German  demands 
have  stirred ;  their  attention  has  been  drawn  once  more 
to  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  has 
fastened  upon  the  material  expression  which  those 
claims  find  in  the  processions,  the  flaunting  banners, 
the  loud  music,  and  the  enthusiastic  votaries  of  both 
sexes  that  infest  this  “  Jubilee  Year  ”  of  Rome. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jubilee  processions  were 
in  the  least  more  foolish  than  other  Roman  Catholic 
mountebankeries,  and  if  the  German  proclamation  of 
war  against  Roman  pretensions  had  not  broken  the 
peace  of  Europe,  no  notice  would  probably  have  been 
taken  of  these  demonstrations  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,. 
Ghent,  or  the  other  large  towns  of  Belgium.  The  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  had  heated  party  feelings,  and  though 
the  clerical  Government  of  M.  Malou  had  on  the  whole 
behaved  with  admirable  discretion  and  moderation,  and 
had  been  seconded  with  good  temper  and  patriotism  by 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  Press,  the 
Radical  working-men  and  the  students  of  the  State 
Universities,  who  form  a  powerful  and  not  very  well 
disciplined  contingent  of  the  Liberals,  thought  that 
such  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Roman  Catholic 
zeal  should  not  bo  allowed  to  pass  without  protest. 
Hence  the  late  disturbances  which  have  threatened  the 
public  peace,  and  have  compelled  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resort  to  energetic  military  and  police  pre¬ 
parations.  Now  that  order  has  been  ruffled,  some  of  the 
Belgian  Liberals  call  for  the  suppression  of  all  religious 
demonstrations  on  the  ground  that  they  are  “provo¬ 
cations  ”  hurled  at  those  who  differ  from  the  opinion 
or  detest  the  arrogance  of  the  Church.  No  doubt  if 
the  public  peace  can  be  maintained  in  no  other 
way,  some  legislation  of  the  kind  must  be  adopted; 
but  it  is  a  retrograde  step,  and  will  prove  that  the 
Belgian  people,  and  especially  the  Liberal  section 
of  them,  are  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  patience, 
orderliness,  and  tolerance  which  we  look  for  in 
a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its  capacity  for 
working  out  the  best  results  from  free  institutions  and 
self-government.  In  Ireland,  after  emancipation,  where 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  traditional  passions  on  the  one 
hand  of  a  dominant  class  deprived  of  its  privileges  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  an  oppressed  nationality  newly 
freed,  we  found  that  the  paramount  necessity  of  keeping 
order  justified  the  enactment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Party  Processions  Act.  But  even  in  Ireland,  a  few 
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years  ago,  it  became  possible  to  get  rid  of  this  excep¬ 
tional  legislation.  A  chief  among  the  Orang  men,  Mr. 
William  Johnston,  M.P.  for  Belfast,  united  with  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Members  to  expunge  the  Act  from 
the  Statute  Book,  and  no  evil  results  have  followed ;  and 
is  Belgium,  a  country  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  model 
of  constitutional  liberality,  content  to  take  the  position 
from  which  even  Ireland,  with  its  perennial  discontents 
and  feuds,  advanced  several  years  ago  ? 


M.  CHARLES  DE  R^MUSAT. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however  we  may  differ 
firom  the  opinions  they  represented,  and  disapprove  the 
course  they  took  in  the  politics  of  their  country,  that 
they  were  an  extraordinary  race  of  men,  those  bourgeois 
sons  of  the  great  Bourgeois  Voltaire,  who  included  in 
their  ranks  men  like  the  Thiers,  the  Guizots,  the  R^mu- 
sats.  Brimful  of  intellect,  daring  in  thought,  if  not  in 
action,  full  of  self-confidence  and  strong  in  body,  they 
were  as  unlike  the  puny  sons  of  the  French  bourgeoisie 
of  to-day  as  can  be  a  strong  exuberant  stock  from  one 
debilitated  by  inaction  and  egotism.  Fully  worthy  of 
serving  as  models  to  Balzac  were  these  descendants  of 
the  mighty  Bourgeois  of  1789.  A  second  dose  of  im¬ 
perialism  had  not  as  yet  lowered  their  ambition  ;  and  if  I 
they  were  eager  to  succeed,  to  make  their  way  to  the 
front  rank,  their  aspirations  were  in  many  respects  lofty 
and  in  every  possible  way  calculated  to  create  that 
divine  intellectual  competition  which  infuses  generous 
warmth  into  the  blood  of  a  high-spirited  nation.  But 
Napoleon  I.  had  swept  over  France  like  a  hurricane, 
destroying  the  landmarks  of  the  Revolution,  uprooting 
the  seeds  of  liberty  sown  by  its  priests,  and  although 
the  middle-class  was  yet  a  robust  and  healthy  caste  in 
1820,  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  producing  Dantons, 
Robespierres,  and  Vergniauds.  Its  most  brilliant 
representatives,  while  in  the  abstract  they  retained 
an  innate  love  of  independence  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  action,  had  become  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  in  which  they  believed,  and 
thereby  they  were  led  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  biassed 
liberty  with  which  France  could  not  and  would  not  put 
up.  They  inclined  more  towards  the  individualism  of 
Voltaire  than  towards  the  beautiful  doctrines  of  Rousseau; 
essentially  French  themselves,  they  failed  to  understand 
the  temperament  of  Frenchmen.  The  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  men  was  an  aptitude  to  undertake  what¬ 
ever  was  within  the  compass  of  intelligence  and  energy. 
Foremost  among  them  was  M.  Thiers ;  after  him  in 
order  of  merit  came  the  politician  and  philosopher  whom 
Balzac  has  described  in  his  ‘  Comedie  Humaine  *  under 
the  features  of  Henri  de  Marsay.  It  is  not  easy  now  to 
realise  the  abundance  of  richly  gifted  individuals  that 
came  forth  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Men  of  the  same  stamp  as  Thiers  and  Remusat 
were  by  no  means  uncommon.  They  have  gradually 
died  away,  and  in  these  times  of  unlimited  scope,  the 
admiration  of  younger  men  for  those  scions  of  a  former 
generation  whose  privilege  it  seemed  to  be  to  accomplish 
single-handed  a  task  which  a  number  of  men  novv% 
face  with  difficulty,  is  the  loader  in  its  expressions 
because  few  of  these  specimens  survive.  Charles  de 
Remusat  was  born  in  1795,  in  the  same  year  as  Thiers, 
whose  faithful  friend  and  political  ally  he  remained  to 
the  last  day  of  his  long  career.  So  full  of  youthful 
brilliancy  was  he  even  in  his  later  years  that  when 
recently  he  was  asked  to  stand  for  a  seat  in  the  National 
Assembly  no  one  thought  that  he  was  past  the  age  when 
he  could  be  useful  to  his  cause ;  no  one  remembered 
that  he  was  nearer  eighty  than  seventy,  and  it  was 
almost  with  surprise  that  people  heard  of  his  ripe  years 
when  he  died  last  week.  His  father  was  a  functionary 
of  the  First  Empire  ;  his  mother  was  of  a  noble  stock, 
and  a  witty  and  intelligent  woman.  If  it  is  true  that 
brilliant  men  usually  have  accomplished  mothers,  Charles 
de  Remusat’s  origin  corroborates  the  plea.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  less  hypothetical  to  attribute  a  man’s  merits  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  society  with  which  he  comes 


I  in  contact.  Mdme.  de  Remusat  received  the  Slite  of  the 
literary  world ;  her  son  Charles  had  the  benefit  of  the 
best  examples  and  the  best  advice.  At  any  rate,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  mother’s  surroundings  developed  and 
refined  his  natural  qualities.  He  was  sent  to  College, 
and,  of  course,  like  all  youths  who  have  an  instinctive 
leaning  for  letters,  he  wrote  verses,  both  in  French  and 
Latin ;  but  what  seems  curious  at  first  sight  (though  it 
gives  a  true  keynote  to  the  nature  of  the  talent  of  the 
man),  he  who  was  to  become  the  most  serious  exponent 
of  eclectic  philosophy  began  work  with  the  pen  by 
composing  comic  songs,  gaudrioles^  in  the  stylo  of 
B6ranger ;  but  B^ranger  appeared  and  Remusat  the 
songster  disappeared,  convinced  that  he  could  never  be, 
and  indeed  he  was  right,  but  a  miserable  songster.  His 
mind,  while  still  at  school,  acquired  rapid  maturity ;  he 
wrote  essays  when  barely  twenty  on  political  and  philo¬ 
sophical  subjects  ;  these  were  eventually  republished  in 
the  edition  of  his  complete  works.  One  would 
readily  believe  that  these  were  thought  and  penned 
by  one  in  fiill  possession  of  manhood.  In  reading  them, 
too,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  proved  himself  in  his 
career  what  he  was  when  hardly  in  his  teens — a  sincere, 
loyal  thinker,  who  might  be  wrong  but  who  candidly 
believed  that  he  was  right,  who  made  but  very  limited 
sacrifices  to  personal  ambition,  who  was  good  and  who 
endeavoured  to  do  good,  although  from  the  very  outset 
ho  started  in  politics  with  the  left  foot.  Are  there 
many  men  of  that  calibre  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  the  caprices  of  history  and  the  mistakes  of  class  ^ 
government  have  opened  a  field  so  wide  to  un¬ 
righteous  ambition,  that  Frenchmen  can  afford  not  to 
bow  to  them  ?  It  is  a  hard  truth  to  say,  though  not 
so  hard  at  second  sight,  that  Hamlet’s  saying  that  to 
be  honest  is  to  be  one  out  of  a  thousand  is  more  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated  in  the  country  that  has  produced 
as  many  men,  great  by  their  genius,  immortal  by  their 
virtue,  as  any  other  nation  ;  but  yet  it  is  true.  Competi¬ 
tion  between  pretenders ;  privileges,  and  centralisation 
have  fertilised  the  rampant  instincts  of  voracious  ambi¬ 
tion  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  men’s  hearts ;  each 
king,  each  pretender,  brought  behind  him  a  tail  of 
greedy  drones  who  have  increased  and  multiplied  over 
France ;  thus  every  monarchical  restoration  has  con¬ 
duced  to  the  decadence  of  tho  middle  class,  after 
playing  havoc  with  the  nobility ;  and  Charles  de 
Remusat  himself  was  not  aware  that  by  extending  his 
hearty  support  to  a  new  form  of  royalty  he  was  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  diffusion  of  a  vice  than  which  none  was 
more  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

When  he  began  his  career  as  a  literary  critic  and 
journalist  he  little  dreamed,  we  imagine,  of  arriving  at 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Government ;  for  it  is  worth 
remarking  that,  unlike  some  who  set  to  themselves  a 
task  measured  on  their  capacity  and  pursue  its  accom¬ 
plishment  with  unflagging  deggedness,  Charles  de 
Remusat  was  solely  indebted  to  the  natural  fascination 
exercised  by  his  varied  and  brilliant  faculties  for  his 
accession  to  a  prominent  place  amongst  philosophers 
and  politicians.  He  did  not  strive  to  succeed  ;  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  mere  weight  of  his  natural  superiority. 

He  wrote  dramas,  and  wrote  them  well ;  he  wrote  art 
criticisms,  and  his  judgment  was  sure  and  subtle. 
Mdme.  Recamier  tells  us  that  she  heard  him  sing  songs 
of  his  own  composition  which  delighted  her  and  every¬ 
body  ;  another  distinguished  person  mentions  that  he 
heard  the  reading  of  a  play  which  contained  the 
symptoms  of  a  high  talent  which  practice  and  expe¬ 
rience  would  develop.  Remusat  was  everywhere  liked 
for  his  amiable  qualities,  appreciated  for  his  wit,  and 
already  enjoying  a  consideration  very  rarely  conferred 
on  a  man  of  his  age.  Time,  however,  was  to  show  that 
his  real  bent  was  not  light  literature.  With  that  easy 
power  of  transition  which  he  possessed  to  a  greater 
degree  than  evenM.  Thiers,  he  next  directed  his  attention 
to  philosophy,  meditated  over  the  works  of  Helyetius, 
and  finally  became  a  convert  to  the  theories  of 
Condillac.  With  the  same  rapidity,  however,  he 
eschewed  the  author  of  the  book  on  ‘  Sensations,’  studied 
German  with  fervency,  devoured  the  works  of  spiritual- 
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process  of  reducing  the  Kational  Debt  will  be  best 
accomplished  by  a  sinking  fund  of  words,  and  that 
the  muddle  in  the  accounts  of  the  Savings  Banks 
will  be  clarified  by  stirring  and  sedulously  re-stir- 
ring  the  muddy  sediment  left  by  previous  discussions. 

And  yet  apparently  neither  of  the  questions  seriously 
demands  fresh  discussion.  The  issues  are  clear.  The 
dullest  M.P.  who  dozed  through  the  debates  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday  might  have  apprehended  them.  Take, 
first,  the  case  of  the  Savings  Banks ;  it  raises  no  myste¬ 
rious  problem.  There  are,  as  wo  all  know,  two  classes : 
the  Old  Savings  Banks  and  the  New  Savings  Banks 
connected  with  the  Post-Office.  With  the  Old  Savings 
Banks  the  State  is  not  directly  bound  up ;  it  is  under 
no  obligation  to  the  depositors,  who  must  look  to 
the  trustees  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest ; 
but  to  the  trustees  the  Government  pay  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3Z.  6«.  per  cent.,  they  being  obliged  to 
invest  their  funds  with  the  National  Debt  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Now,  this  has  proved  to  the  State  since  1817 
a  losing  bargain.  We  do  not  say  that  such  has  always 
been  the  result — and,  indeed,  such  a  statement  would  bo 
inaccurate,  for  there  have  been  periods,  in  which  the 
Government  may  have  profited  by  it — ^but  the  nett 
result  of  the  transactions  since  the  formation  of  the 
Old  Savings  Banks  is  a  loss  of  several  millions,  which 
is  yearly  increasing.  What  would  be  the  conduct  of 
men  in  regard  to  their  own  affairs,  if  they  were  parties 
to  a  bargain  of  this  onerous  and  unprofitable  nature  ? 
Of  course  they  would  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  honour 
and  legality  permitted,  terminate  an  engagement 
which  was  charitable  rather  than  business-like. 
They  would  either  break  off  the  useless  con¬ 
nection,  or  insist  upon  a  rectification  of  the  terms 
of  the  bargain,  .^d  why  should-  not  a  Govern¬ 
ment  act  the  same  as  a  prudent  man  would  do  ? 
Why  should  it  not  take  the  course  which  every 
banker,  not  travelling  post  haste  to  insolvency,  would 
certainly  pursue  ?  We  have  looked  through  the  many 
explanations  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  course  which  he  has  taken.  They  are  various 
in  form,  and  they  exhibit  some  ingenuity  in  defending  a 
desperate  position.  But  what  do  they  all  come  to  but 
tliis  unsatisfactory  position — that  it  is  better  to  hide  a 
mistake  than  to  rectify  it  ?  The  Post-Office  Saving 
Banks  do  yield  a  profit — though  some  critics  question 
its  genuineness ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
says  that  all  will  be  right  if  the  accounts  of  the  two 
banks  are  mixed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  knowing 
what  accounts  are  lucrative  and  what  the  reverse.  We 
must  own  our  inability  to  follow  this  reasoning.  It 
may  be  natural,  right,  and  politic,  as  he  urges, 
to  devote  the  profits  earned  by  the  one  kind  of 
savings  banks  to  wipe  out  the  losses  made  by  the 
other — the  course  is  highly  doubtful,  especially 
as  we  are  told  that  the  business  of  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Banks  is  capable  of  being  greatly  developed  if 
a  little  initial  expense  is  risked.  But  why  it  should  be 
necessary  or  advisable  to  confuse  the  accounts  ;  why  it 
should  be  expedient  to  prevent  Parliament  and  the 
country  at  largo  from  intelligently  following  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  two  kinds  of  savings  banks,  are  mysteries 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not — and, 
after  his  many  futile  attempts,  we  may  safely  say  can¬ 
not — explain.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  “  the  interest  of  the 
Government  ”  to  keep  one  account.  But,  not  going 
beyond  naked  assertions,  he  omits  showing  what  is  the 
saving  to  be  got  from  jumbling  together  things  essen¬ 
tially  different ;  and  for  our  part  we  doubt  whether  any 
saving  in  clerical  work  would  atone  for  the  concealment 
of  the  actual  state  of  things  from  the  eye  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  said  that  any  defect  in  the  Bill 
was  compensated  for  by  the  extension  which  it  gave  to 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  invest  deposits  in  local 
securities.  But  this  proposal  having  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that 
the  Savings  Banks  Bill  is  a  scheme  not  for 
curing  an  evil  but  for  hiding  its  existence. 
If  this  description  is  at  all  inaccurate,  it  is 
only  because  the  Government  tell  Mr.  Mxintz  that  pro- 


istic  philosophy,  and  then  made  an  extract  from  both 
systems  and  adopted  the  eclectic  system  of  which  Royer 
Collard  was  the  initiator.  Charles  de  Remusat  did  not 
like  extremes — he  equally  abhorred  uncompromising 
radicalism  and  savage  conservatism ;  but  on  the  whole 
he  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Monarchy  of  July  appeared  to  him  the  highest  ex¬ 
pression  of  political  perfection.  He  was  given  to 
admiring  what  from  a  distance  seems  admirable, 
constitutions  like  that  of  England ;  he  forgot 
that  nations,  no  more  than  histories,  are  alike, 
that  the  same  remedy  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases 
of  disease,  that  a  government  which  works  in  one 
country  may  bo  a  source  of  disasters  and  civil 
war  in  another.  But  then  no  man  is  perfect,  and 
Charles  de  Remusat  had  as  much  as  his  fellow  creaturas 
the  right  to  be  mistaken.  He  did  certainly  support 
Louis  Philippe  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  that  ho  was 
deserving  well  of  his  country,  and  had  Louis  Philippe 
trusted  always  to  such  men  as  he,  his  heterodox  form  of 
rule,  if  it  had  not  lasted,  would  have  quickly  and  surely 
drifted  into  the  government  which  best  agi'ees  with  the 
aspirations  and  dispositions  of  Frenchmen. 

Although  Charles  de  R6musat  distinguished  himself 
beside  M.  Thiers  in  public  affairs  as  a  statesman  and 
orator,  he  was  at  the  bottom  a  literary  man.  His 
political  acts,  shrewd  as  they  were,  never  had  that 
boldness  and  somewhat  stern  decision  which  marks  the 
doings  of  a  real  statesman.  He  was  too  amiable,  too 
universal.  He  was  too  apt  to  allow  his  philosophy  to 
interfere  with  his  politics,  and  his  politics  to  meddle 
with  his  philosophy.  Balzac  described  him  as  an 
aimable  gamin  de  la  politique.”  Balzac  was  right. 
And  it  was  doubtless  with  relief  that,  after  M.  Guizot’s 
elevation  to  power,  ho  betook  himself  to  his  dear 
books  and  studies.  The  Academic  Fran9aise  elected 
him  ;  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  works  during  this  period 
of  study  and  speculation,  writing  on  men,  on  ab¬ 
stracts,  and  on  systems  with  limpidity  and  sound  sense 
which  is  rarely  accorded  to  Academicians.  Another 
short  appearance  in  public  affairs  shortly  before  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  then  his  political  career  vir¬ 
tually  came  to  a  close.  Ho  was  not  a  dangerous  man  to 
honest  men,  but  he  might  have  been  to  cynics  of  the 
rule;  that  explains  why,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Duke 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  proscribed 
by  Napoleon  III. — Em  honour  shared  by  a  good  many 
others.  Ho  was,  however,  allowed  to  return  to  France, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  his  appearance  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Assembly,  he  may  be  said  to  have  devoted  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  literature. 

With  all  the  qualities  bestowed  on  him,  there  is  still 
something  wanting  to  call  Charles  de  Remusat  a  great 
man.  Yet  he  excelled  in  nearly  every  department  of 
intellect.  Philosopher,  statesman,  orator,  critic,  he  was 
all,  and  conspicuous  among  the  talented.  How,  so 
rarely  gifted,  did  ho  fail  to  rise  to  real  genius  ? 
Sainte-Beuve  was  probably  right  in  answering  that  each 
of  his  faculties  neutralised  the  other  ;  had  he  expended 
on  one  object  the  mass  of  intellect  ho  divided  between 
those  ho  simultaneously  pursued,  Remusat  might  have 
been  illustrious.  C.  B. 


THE  FINANCIAL  DEBATES. 

The  Savings  Banks  and  the  National  Debt  threaten 
to  become  painfully  like  the  leg  of  mutton  in  an 
economical  family,  which  ought  to  have  said  adieu  on 
^Monday,  but  which  returns  notorious  and  unabashed 
to  table  day  after  day  throughout  the  week.  We 
thought  that  wo  had  disposed  of  these  questions  for  a 
season.  They  had  been  debated  fully,  and,  as  wo 
thought,  satisfactorily.  All  the  leading  financiers  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  had  delivered  their  sentiments 
on  both  vexed  questions.  And  yet  there  has  been  a 
stormy  week  devoted  to  them  ;  and,  not  content  with  a 
protracted  series  of  debates,  Mr.  liyon  Playfair  grimly 
announces  that  wo  must  have  it  all  over  again.  Truly 
of  terminable  annuities  there  seems  no  end.  We  are 
rapidly  coming  to  suspect  that  the  House  thinks  the 
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bably  once  a  year  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  will 
be  compelled  to  disentangle  the  muddle. 

The  other  great  financial  debate  of  the  week  related 
to  the  redaction  of  the  National  Debt.  And  on  this 
point  let  ns  at  once  say  that  we  may  justifiably  think  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wrong  without  thinking 
his  assailant,  Mr.  Hubbard,  right.  Some  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  the  latter  put  in  the  front  of  his  criticisms 
were  singularly  weak  and  open  to  counter  objections. 
For  instance,  he  stated  that  there  were  not  in  the  market 
Consols  sufficient  for  the  large  operations  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contemplated — a  state¬ 
ment  unworthy  of  any  tyro  ! — as  if  a  high  price  would 
not  augment  the  quantity  for  sale,  and  as  if, 
in  the  event  of  prices  rising  above  par,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  ease  the  •  taxpayer  by  a 
process  of  conversion !  As  to  Mr.  Hubbard’s  own 
scheme  of  terminable  annuities,  it  is  of  no  use.  It  is 
open  to  almost  all  the  objections  justly  urged  against 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  scheme.  Like  his,  it  is  a  plan 
for  paying  off  debt  with  money  which  you  have  not  got 
and  which  you  cannot  compel  future  generations  to 
raise.  Like  his  scheme,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  a  plan  for  making  virtuous  votes  do  the  work  of 
actual  reduction.  Perhaps  in  neither  of  the  schemes  is 
there  any  grave  financial  error,  and  it  may  bo  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  of  them  in  a  vein  of  exaggeration. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer 
pointed  out,  that  if  the  charge  for  the  debt  be  kept  at 
28,000,000Z.  there  will  be  soon  a  substantial  reduction 
effected.  All  that  we  would  urge  is  that  passing  the 
Bill  will  not  help  to  find  the  money,  and  that  if  the 
money  be  forthcoming  the  object  of  the  Bill  may  be 
effect^  with  the  aid  of  existing  machinery.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Bill  is  a  sort  of  sanguine  romance 
we  take  no  further  exception  to  it.  A.  B. 


OUR  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

The  possibility  of  a  war  with  Burmah  may  cause  at¬ 
tention  to  be  drawn  to  the  state  of  our  army  in  India, 
but  will  also,  we  fear,  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  deferring 
any  attempt  to  reduce  the  huge  military  expenditure 
with  which  that  country  is  at  present  burdened.  But 
whether  there  be  war  or  not  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  our  native  forces  is  one  v  hich  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  When  the  Times  Correspondent  some 
time  ago  raised  the  alarm  tiiat  we  could  not  on  an 
emergency  bring  into  the  field  in  India  a  total  force  of 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  he  possibly  was  thinking 
of  the  Bengal  army  alone.  Yet  in  that  Presidency  we 
have  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  eleven  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  thirty-six 
field  batteries,  six  European  and  nineteen  native  caralry 
regiments,  thirty-five  European  and  forty-nine  native 
infantry  regiments,  including  Goorkhas.  Under  the 
Punjaub  GovcTument  we  have  the  Punjaub  Frontier 
Force — a  strong  compact  body  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry,  excellently  equipped  and  organised.  Under 
the  Viceroy  we  have  miscellaneous  corps,  including  the 
two  splendid  regiments  of  Central  India  Horse.  One 
regiment  of  native  cavalry  and  five  of  native  infantry 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  Madras  to  the  Beng^ 
command. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  ample  force  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands  likely  to  be  made  upon  it.  If,  therefore,  we 
allow  that  there  is  necessity  for  reform  or  reorgani.sation 
in  our  native  army,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
think  that  such  change  should  involve  us  in  an  expendi- 
ture  of  more  men  or  more  money.  The  only  idea  of 
military  reform  which  presents  itself  to  tho  military 
mind  is  one  in  which  there  must  be  an  increase  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  Now  we  hold  that  our  native  army  in  India 
can  be  reorganised  and  put  on  a  more  efficient  footing, 
not  only  without  extra  cost  but  with  positive  saving. 
And  we  have  good  authority  for  saying  this.  Since  the 
year  1869  proposals  for  reducing  army  expenditure  in 
India,  and  thereby  easing  tho  financial  burdens  of  the 
country,  have  been  going  backwards  and  forwards 


between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  without  any  result.  In  October  of 
that  year  the  Government  of  India  suggested  a  scheme 
according  to  which  there  would  have  been  a  pecuniary 
saving  of  nearly  290,000Z.  per  annum,  with  a  numerical 
reduction  in  strength  of  about  nine  thousand  men  in  the 
three  Presidencies — Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  This 
was  rejected  by  His  Grace  of  Argyll,  who  silo  more  con¬ 
sidered  he  knew  a  great  deal  better  how  to  deal  with 
the  matter  than  those  on  the  spot.  He  therefore  sent  to 
India  two  alternative  measures  of  his  own.  These  tho 
Government  of  India  in  its  turn  objected  to,  and  sent  back 
another  and  modified  proposal.  This  was  in  June,  1870. 
This  His  Grace  rejected,  as  he  had  done  the  former  one 
from  the  same  source.  There  was  a  pause  in  this  merry 
game  of  financial  ecarte — proposing  and  refusing — until 
May,  1871,  when  another  suggestion  went  from  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  India,  recommending  a  redaction  in  numeri¬ 
cal  strength  of  eight  thousand  men,  at  a  saving  of  upwards 
of  130,000/.  per  annum.  No  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  upon  this — His  Grace  treating  it  with  Cale¬ 
donian  courtesy.  Later  on  in  the  same  year  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Madras  drew  out  a  scheme 
to  provide  for  a  saving  in  the  Madras  Presidency  alone 
of  about  100,000/.  per  annum.  This  also  came  to 
nothing.  Finally,  the  Account  Branch  of  the  Military 
Department  in  India  came  forward  with  a  proposal  to 
effect  a  saving  of  195,000/.  per  annum,  with  a  numerical 
redaction  in  strength  of  only  thirteen  hundred  men.  This 
also  came  to  nought.  Suggestions  of  retrenchments  ended 
in  minutes  and  replies— plenty  of  figures  but  no  financial 
result.  It  will  perhaps  bo  difficult  for  our  readers  to 
believe  that  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed  sinco 
the  first  proposal  of  reduction  in  1869  a  million  sterling, 
which  might  havo  been  saved,  has  been  wasted',  because 
none  of  the  financial  doctors  could  agree  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  treatment.  Strange  as  this  may  appear,  the 
facts  are  as  wo  have  given  them. 

If  the  state  of  our  army  in  India  was  such  in  1869  as 
to  admit  of  a  large  reduction  in  men,  and  a  consequent 
saving  in  money,  can  it  bo  that  retrenchment  cannot  be 
made  to-day  because  there  is  a  cry  for  re-organisation  ? 
We  do  not  share  in  that  opinion.  During  the  past  five 
years  the  materiel  of  tho  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies 
has  not  deteriorated.  The  European  element  is  more 
efficient — more  powerful  than  ever  it  was.  Daring  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Mansfield,  who  aspired  to  bo  a 
Minister  of  War  rather  than  a  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
crime  of  insubordination  with  acts  of  violence  towards 
superior  officers  was  alarmingly  rife  in  tho  English 
regiments  in  India.  Under  tho  more  watchful  eye  and 
firmer  hand  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  this  dangerous 
symptom  has  been  almost  eradicated.  Well  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed,  with  attention  paid  not  only  to  his  comforts 
but  his  amusements,  and  with  periodical  changes  to  hill 
stations  during  the  hot  weather,  the  lot  of  tho  European 
soldier  in  India  is  one  that  will  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  even  that  of  a  comrade  quartered  in  any 
garrison  at  home.  Annual  camps  of  exercise  havo 
greatly  improved  the  body  of  officers  and  men  as  a 
fighting  machine,  giving  both  a  better  knowledge  of  and 
a  greater  interest  in  their  profession.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  the  European  force  in  India  is  in  a 
state  of  high  efficiency,  which  reflects  credit  on  officers 
and  men  alike. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  native  army  which  is  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  financiers  and  reformers.  Tho  regiments  com¬ 
posing  it  are  perhaps  bettor  drilled  and  disciplined,  and 
more  proficient  in  the  use  of  their  arms  than  they  havo 
been  since  the  days  of  the  Mutiny.  But  having  allowed 
this  much  it  remains  to  bo  said  that,  according  to  tho 
reports  of  those  who  know  the  truth,  tho  native  army 
of  India  is  not  in  an  efficient  state,  but  in  one  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  therefore  of  danger  to  our  position  which  calls 
for  immediate  consideration  and  reform. 

A  system  is  to  blame  for  this,  and  not  officers  or 
soldiers.  After  1857,  when  the  Bengal  army  collapsed, 
a  scheme  of  re-organisation  was  brought  forward,  the 
merits  of  which  were  at  the  time  loudly  vaunted.  That 
scheme  was  the  Staff  Corps.  Sir  Henry  Norman 


the  present  military  member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council, 
has  got  the  chief  credit  of  being  the  author  of  the 
project,  which  gave  him  the  high  substantive  rank 
for  which  he  would  have  so  long  waited  under  the 
previous  regimental  system.  He  was  an  old  lieutenant 
at  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Mutiny,  but  having 
a  mind  capable  of  retaining  a  mass  of  military 
rules  and  regulations,  warrants,  circulars  and  general 
orders,  he  was  an  epitome  of  useful  army  information, 
and  was  therefore  a  very  good  officer  for  a  Commander- 
in- Chief  to  have  at  his  right  hand.  As  Adjutant- 
General  during  the  Mutiny  it  was  of  course  the  official 
etiquette  that  his  name  should  be  honourably  mentioned 
in  every  despatch,  and  such  mention  brought  brevet 
rank  quickly  to  him.  But  brevet  rank  in  India  brings 
with  it  no  extra  pay ;  this  disadvantage  was  remedied 
by  the  Staff  Corps  rules,  which  gave  substantive  rank 
and  pay,  according  to  length  of  service.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  Sir  Henry  Norman  to  add  that  those  who 
know  him  best,  knowing  that  ho  possesses  little  of  the 
creative  faculty,  insist  that  he  was  not  the  originator  of 
the  Staff  Corps  scheme,  but  that  that  institution 
owed  its  existence  to  a  more  illustrious  source.  That 
illustrious  source  was  said  to  be  no  other  than  his 
late  lamented  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
It  is  possible  that  that  large-hearted  man  had,  in 
addition  to  his  numerous  other  sympathies,  an  Indian 
sympathy,  and  saw  a  German  way  of  extricating 
England  from  the  gigantic  difficulty  in  which  the 
Sepoy  revolt  had  placed  her  military  position  in  the 
East.  We  know,  of  course,  for  has  not  Mr,  Tennyson 
told  us  so,  that  his  Royal  Highness  always  wore  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  and  never  allowed  his 
osition  to  become  the  perch  for  winged  ambitions; 
ut  we  know  as  a  fact,  also,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
was  very  fond  of  dabbling  in  army  matters,  and  would, 
notwithstanding  all  that  his  admirers  may  say  to  the 
eontrary,  have  gladly  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  Cominander-in-Chief,  had  he  not  feared  the  temper 
of  the  army  and  the  nation.  That  he  had  any  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Those  who  could  inform  us  are  not  likely 
to  do  so,  for  all  are  anxious  to  deny  knowledge  of  its 
paternity.  Even  Sir  Henry  Norman  shrinks  from  the 
honour  of  being  considered  its  putative  papa.  But  the 
offspring — no  matter  of  whose  brain — is  an  infant  no 
longer.  It  has  grown  to  a  huge  misshapen  monster, 
whoso  creator,  if  he  be  living,  must  gaze  on  it  with 
much  the  same  mingled  feelings  as  those  which  troubled 
Frankenstein  when  he  came  to  recognise  fully  what  a 
monster  he  had  made. 

It  is  owing  to  this  creation,  however,  that  we  have  in 
India  to-day  an  army  of  field-officers  doing  worse  than 
nothing,  for  they  are  draining  the  finances  of  the  country 
while  our  native  regiments  are  in  a  state  of  inefficiency 
from  want  of  regimental  officers.  The  field  rank,  which 
the  Stuff  Corps  system  has  so  lavishly  bestowed,  pre¬ 
vents  the  Cornmander-in-Chief  from  employing  its  re¬ 
cipients  as  regimental  officers.  Hence  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hang  on  in  idleness  and  full  pay  until  they 
are  provided  for  on  a  pension  list  which  is  kept  up  at  a 
cost  of  1,100?.  p{?r  annum  for  each  retired  colonel.  This 
evil  and  cost  are  hourly  increasing.  In  the  meantime 
our  native  regiments  are  suffering  from  want  of  English 
officers,  and  w  ould  in  action  bo  in  danger  of  breaking 
down  from  this  cause  alone.  Instead  of  having  one 
or  more  English  officers  to  each  company  in  a 
native  regiment,  there  are  half-a-dozen  gentlemen 
from  the  Staff  Corps  mounted  on  parade,  getting  in  or 
out  of  one  another’s  way  according  to  the  will  of  their 
ponies,  but  knowing  no  more  of  the  men  than  the  ponies 
themselves.  Posted  to-day  to  one  corps,  from  which 
they  may  be  sent  to-morrow  to  another  a  thousand 
miles  distant,  these  officers  have  no  inducement  to  take 
interest  in  their  men.  Hence  the  companies  are  left  to 
nativ^o  officers  taken  from  the  ranks,  who  have  their 
personal  favourites  and  scapegoats,  and  w'ho  have  neither 
the  respect  nor  confidence  of  the  men.  The  Sepoy  is 
■harp  enough  to  see  this  great  gulf  of  indifference  which 
lies  between  himself  and  the  European  officer,  whose  j 


apathy  reacts  upon  himself  and  makes  him  restless  under 
and  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  military  yoke 
under  which  he  voluntarily  placed  himself.  For  he 
cannot  but  notice  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  officer  is  to  get  into  civil  employment  and  away 
from  regimental  duty.  At  the  present  time  there  are, 
exclusive  of  similar  returns  from  Bombay  and  Madras, 
lists  before  us  showing  about  seventy  colonels,  eighty- 
five  lieutenant-colonels,  ninety-seven  majors,  one  hundred 
and  ninety- one  captains,  and  forty  subalterns  drawing 
Indian  military  pay,  with  their  military  rank  going  on, 
but  not  doing  one  day’s  military  duty. 

Such  a  state  of  things  calls  loudly  for  reform.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  our  military  position  in  India  any 
longer  compromised.  A  remedy  must  be  found  for 
anomalies  and  abuses  which  could  exist  under  no 
other  system  of  military  administration  but  ours. 
We  ought  not  to  be  oblig^  to  wait  until  a  war  brings 
into  more  prominent  notice  defects  which  are  glaring 
enough  already.  Our  past  experience  in  Burmese  cam¬ 
paigns  taught  us  that  fighting  in  that  country  is  not 
sucli  an  easy  matter  as  some  newspaper  writers 
suppose,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have 
this  truth  impressed  upon  us  again  by  fresh  disasters. 
The  country  wants  her  Indian  army  to  be  efficient  and 
ready  for  action  whenever  or  wherever  the  necessity  for 
action  arises,  and  it  looks  to  Parliament  to  ensure  that 
a  wilful  and  increasing  military  expenditure  shall  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  increasing  state  of  military  inefficiency. 


COMMEMORATION. 

Virtuous  resolutions  would  appear  to  be  worth  as  little  at 
Oxford  as  anywhere  els^.  Some  three  months  ago  we  wwe 
solemnly  assured  that  the  idle  and  extravagant  ceremonies  of 
Commemoration  were  to  be  finally  discontinued.  The  Heb¬ 
domadal  Council  issued  a  sort  of  circular  note  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  various  Colleges,  stating  that  the  encania  were^  to 
be  held  in  the  Divinity  School  instead  of  in  the  Sheldcnian 
Theatre.  A  tacit  agreement  was  understood  to  have  been 
arrived  at  that  no  honorary  degrees  were  to  be  conferred.  And 
it  was  also  suggested  that  no  College  balls  or  parties  on  a 
large  scale  were  to  be  allowed,  and  that  all  the  Under¬ 
graduates  were  to  be  sent  down  by  the  Saturday  before  Com¬ 
memoration  week,  leave  to  stay  up  bein^  allowed  “  only  in 
exceptional  cases.”  A  vast  amount  ot  credit  was  taken 
at  the  time  for  the  issue  of  this  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance.  We  are  now  able  to  estimate  its  precise  value. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Times  Correspondent,  “  the 
Oxford  Commemoration  of  this  year  will  possess  a  local 
celebrity,  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  been  as  for  what  it  has 
failed  to  be.  The  original  intention  to  put  down  with  a  high 
hand  the  frivolities  of  the  Summer  Term  has  ended  in  the 
usual  burst  of  balls,  concerts,  lunches,  dinners,  intensified  by 
the  presence  and  participation  of  Princes  and  Princesses 
in  the  amusement  of  vulgar  mortals,”  and  all  the 
unacademic  festivities  have  been  celebrated  with  even 
more  than  their  usual  brightness  and  ^  The 

actual  encania,  it  is  true,  as  opposed  to  the  unacademic  fes¬ 
tivities,  were  held  in  the  Divinity  School,  so  that  the  actual 
letter  of  the  virtuous  resolves  was  very  sanctimoniously  kept. 
But  the  full  number  of  honorary  degrees  was  conferred,  and 
except  that  the  Undergraduates  were  shut  out  and  appear  to 
have  looked  in  through  the  windows,  the  proceedings  in  no 
way  differed  from  those  of  ordinary  years.  VVe  are  told  that 
“  the  exquisite  hall,  with  its  grey  muHioned  ^  windows, 
backed  by  green  foliage,  was  devoted  for  two-thirds  of  ite 
length  to  lames,”  and  the  Times  Correspondent,  whose  graphic 
skill  fits  him  admirably  for  more  adventurous  journals,  dwells 
tenderly  on  the  brilliant  couji  (T ceil  presented  by  the^  “  tiers 
of  variegated  beauties,”  on  “  the  flutter  of  feminine  in¬ 
terest,”  and  on  **  the  frou-frou  ”  of.  the  silk  dresses, 
lie  does  not,  however,  conceal  his  opinion  that  to^  move 
the  scene  of  action  from  the  Theatre  to  the  Divinity 
School  is  a  strain  greater  than  the  enceenia  can  bear,”  or  that, 
in  other  words,  next  year  will  see  a  return  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  We  need  hardly  be  astonished  if  this  is  so.^  When 
the  edict  went  forth  that  the  glories  of  Commemoration  wero 
to  be  curtailed,  the  Times  mourned  pathetically  over  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  “  the  brightest  and  prettiest  carnival  that  Englwd 
ever  made  for  herself,”  and  Irambled  on  in*  a  feeble  doddering 
kind  of  way  about  “  those  lighter  links  that  bind  Oxford  to 
the  country,”  and  those  visitors  whose  presence  lent  a  special 
charm  ”  to  the  Theatre,  and  the  graceful  and  innocent  gaiety’* 
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of  ajweek  of  feasting  and  dancing  and  idleness.  Phrases  of 
this^kind  are  not  without  their  meaning,  nor  does  the  Timn 
ever  write  “  Telegraphese  without  very  good  reason  for  doing 
so.  The  fact  is  that  Commemoration  has  become  almost  as 
reco^ised  a  public  outing  as  the  Derby,  or  Henley  Regatta,  or 
the  University  boat«race.  It  is  a  little  more  select  perhaps,  but 
that  is  alL  At  present,  no  doubt  it  is  a  little  difficult  for 
people  who  have  no  positive  connection,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  University  to  take  any  part  in  those  graceful  and 
innocent  gaieties”  which  so  stir  the  heart  of  the  Tiniea. 
In  a  few  years  this  objection  will  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
^angs  of  personally-conducted  excursionists  ”  will  participate 
in  the  rapture  with  which  the  Jenkins  of  the  Times  is  affected 
by  tiers  of  variegated  beauties,  and  a  burst  of  balls,  and  grey 
mullioned  windows,  and  the  frou-frou  of  silk  dresses.  Com¬ 
memoration  was  originally  a  strictly  academic  festival.  From 
this  it  has  passed  over  into  a  sort  of  three  days*  outing  for 
•cockneys  ot  the  upper  class.  It  will  before  long  become 
hopelessly  cheap  and  vulgar ;  and  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it 
will  die  a  natural  death,  and  we  shall  have  no  more  of  its 
gpraceful  and  innocent  gaieties. 

It  is  interesting  if  not  exactly  edifying  to  ask  ourselves  how 
it  is  that  Dean  Liddell  and  his  coadjutors,  having  first  put 
upon  record  their  determination  to  suppress  Commemoration 
altogether,  have  ended  by  allowing  its  follies  the  most  un¬ 
restricted  license  and  even  encouragement.  Two  influences, 
neither  of  them  very  creditable,  appear  to  have  been  at  work. 
Prince  Leopold,  it  seems,  is  very  fond  of  Oxford.  He  is  an 
amiable  and  intelligent  young  man,  who  goes  to  lectures, 
and  walks  about  museums,  and  interests  himself  in  a  vague 
and  general  way,  as  befits  a  Prince,  in  University  matters. 
The  Times  was  the  other  day  able  to  assure  us  that  the 
Prince  intends  to  stop  at  Oxford  for  some  time  longer,  and 
that  he  has  even  exhibited  an  indication  of  readiness  to  take 
a  more  forward  part  in  some,  at  all  events,  of  those  University 
occupations  and  interests  which,  while  they  are  still  young 
and  delicate,  may  owe  their  future  prosperity  in  great  measure 
to  the  intelligent  interest  of  a  Prince  whose  antecedents  cannot 
but  urge  him  forward  in  such  a  course.’*  jNor  is  this  all.  For  it 
also  seems  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  a  lot  of  pictures  to  the 
University,  and  that  the  Prince  is  one  of  the  trustees  under 
the  deed  of  gift — a  fact  in  which  the  Times  discerns  “a 
felicitious  indication  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  its  ap- 
reciation  of  the  generous,  keen,  and  intelligent  interest  taken 
ygthe  Prince  in  the  various  forms  of  academical  life  and 
interest  with  which  it  is  to  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
others  that  he  should  be  brought  into  contact.”  Language  so 
hopelessly  involved  as  this  may  be  safely  regarded  as  official, 
nor  is  it  altogether  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  in  first 
declining  its  intention  to  abolish  Commemoration  and  then 
allowing  it  to  be  held  upon,  if  anything,  an  aggravated  rule  of 
pomp  aud  folly,  the  University  has  onlv  given  another  felici¬ 
tous  indication  of  its  appreciation  of  tne  interest  taken  by  the 
Prince  in  the  various  forms  of  academical  interest  with  which 
it  is  to  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  others  that  he 
should  be  brought  into  contact.”  It  is  a  little  melan¬ 
choly  to  think  that  Oxford  should  give  up  all  its 
virtuous  resolutions  simply  because  Prince  Leopold  takes  a 
generous,  keen  aud  intelligent  interest  ”  in  the  graceful  and 
innocent  gaiety  of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  carnival  that 
England  ever  made  for  herself,”  and  because  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Lome  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  share  in  these 
academic  sympathies.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  w'hether 
the  wishes  of  a  Prince  who,  however  exalt^  his  position  and 
amiable  his  character,  is,  afrer  all,  only  eighth  in  the  direct  line 
•of  succession,  would  have  availed  in  themselves  to  alter  the 
stem  resolves  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  had  they  not  been 
aided  and  enforced  by  influences  even  more  potent.  Heads 
of  Houses  and  College  tutors  are,  after  all,  but  mortal  men 
with  wives  and  daughters.  To  the  irreverent  Undergraduate 
mind  it  may  not  impossibly  have  recurred  how  Artemus  Ward 
attempted  to  “  reorganise  **  his  wife,  and  how  he  fared  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  heroic  determinationsof  the  Hebdomadal  Council  to 
allow  no  College  balls  or  parties  on  a  large  scale,”  appears 
to  have  met  with  a  repulse  equally  disastrous  and  demoral¬ 
ising  ,'  and  it  will  probanly  be  a  long  time  before  the  Dean  of 
Uhnst  Church  again  attempts  to  “  reorganise  ”  Commemora¬ 
tion.  The  Correspondent  who  dwells  so  tenderly  on  the 
** frou-frou  ”  of  the  silks  in  the  Divinity  School,  also  tells  us 
how  the  general  effect  of  the  scene  was,  that,  “  to  the  irreve¬ 
rent  reader  of  the  old  Comedian,  the  Parliament  of  Ladies 
seemed  to  be  a  realised  fact,  and  we  almost  expected  to  hear 
an  honourable  member  get  up  and  deliver  a  philippic  against 
another  right  honourable  lady.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  be¬ 
hind  this  ghastly  attempt  at  humour  there  is  something  more 
than  meets  the  eye.  The  Hebdomadal  Council  was,  no  doubt, 
sincere  in  its  original  resolve.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
princely  influence,  combined  with  feminine  pressure  in  its 
most  delicate  and  domestic  form,  has  proved  too  strong  for  a 
virtue  never  of  a  very  heroic  type.  Amongst  College  authori¬ 


ties  force  of  manner  is  mistaken  for  force  of  character,  and 
too  often  does  duty  for  it. 

We  may  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  **  the  great  waste  of  time 
and  money  ”  --  to  quote  from  the  Heb Jomadal  circular— 
**  from  the  Friday  before  Commemoration  till  the  Thursday 
after  Commemoration  **  will  in  future  go  on  unchecked,  and 
that^  the  Hebdomadal  Council  will  not  run  the  risk  of  ega*n 
making  itself  ridiculous  by  virtuous  resolutions  that 
end  in  nothing.  It  is  miserable  to  think  that  the  welfare 
of  Oxford  should  rest  in  hands  so  feeble  aud  irresolute.  The 
only  consolation  of  which  the  case  admits  is  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  at  present  in  a  transitional  condition.  The  so-calM 
reform  which  allowed  resident  Fellows  to  marry  was  abM- 
lutely  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  old  College 
system,  and  Oxford  has  become— to  use  a  phrase  which 
old  Oxford  men  will  understand — a  sort  of  gigantic  reading- 
party,  within  easy  run  of  London.  What  form  of  consti¬ 
tution  or  government  will  ultimately  emerge  out  of  such  a 
chaos  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime  College  gardens  are 
turned  into  croquet  lawns ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  lectures  to  young 
ladies ;  and  when  Dean  Liddell  tells  his  Undergraduates  that 
they  are  not  to  hold  their  steeplechases  in  Term  time,  they 
run  a  special  train  down  from  Paddington,  and  hold  them  in 
the  Easter  vacation ;  and  every  Oxford  man  who  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  applies  his  fertile  brain  to  the  stimu¬ 
lating  task  of  lecturing  and  writing  about  University  Reform 
and  the  Relations  of  the  University  with  the  Nation;  and 
there  are  new  schools  in  almost  every  conceivable  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  and  professors  who  lecture  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  branch ;  and  altogether  there  is  far  more  fuss  made 
over  what  little  education  is  actually  done  at  the  place  than 
an  impartial  examination  of  its  results  will  be  found  to  justify. 
How  long  the  fever  will  last  it  is  difficult  to  say.  At  present 
it  is  at  its  height,  and  Oxford  is  little  better  than  the  house  of 
Callias  on  a  gigantic  scale. 


THE  LAW  OF  SUNDAY. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  present  Government  will  do 
much  to  alter  the  existing  law  of  Sunday.  Mr.  Cross’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  not  been  hopeful  hitherto.  By  his  hesitation 
and  timidity,  by  even  showing  a  willingness  to  wrest  the  law 
rather  than  amend  it,  he  has  added  another  to  the  many  proofs 
of  the  legislative  incapacity  of  the  Government.  Still,  now 
that  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  raised,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  public  will  rest  satisfied  until  something  has  been 
done.  We  may  confidently  expect  an  agitation  which  will 
lead  to  something  under  a  stronger  Government,  if  not  under 
this. 

The  ‘first  step  towards  any  idteration  of  the  law  is  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  the  law  stands  at  present.  It  is 
certain  that  Sunday  has  been  a  dies  non  in  England, 
at  least  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  That 
is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  administrative  and  judicial 
machinery  of  the  State,  as  a  general  rule,  has  ceased 
to  work,  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  has  power  to  sit,  and  it  is  on  record  that  Par¬ 
liament  once  actually  sat,  at  a  date  so  recent  as  1700,  on 
the  death  of  George  II.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  the 
State  not  to  work  as  such  on  Sunday — it  is  quite  another  for  it 
to  prevent  its  individual  members  from  working  or  amusing 
themselves  on  that  day ;  and  it  is  material  to  observe  that 
while  at  Common  Law  the  day  has  always  been  a  dies  non,  it 
is  only  by  statute  that  it  is  a  dies  prohibitus.  So  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  a  court  of  law  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Dr. 
Hessey,  whose  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sunday  ”  are  a 
mine  of  information  upon  the  subject,  mentions  many  Saxon 
and  many  ecclesiastical  prohibitions,  but  the  Common  Law 
of  Sunday  is  no  doubt  as  we  have  stated,  while  all  the 
ecclesiastical  prohibitions  before  the  Reformation  appear  to 
have  been  directed  against  work  and  not  amusements.  The 
Sunday  Acts  which  still  remain  upon  the  statute-book 
are  five  in  number  (omitting  in  this  enumeration  divers 
amending  Acts,  which  we  will  notice  presently),  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  Sunday  Act  has  ever  been 
repealed  in  ioto.  These  five  are:— An  Act  of  Henry  VI. 
against  fairs;  two  Acts  of  Charles  I.,  the  one  against  extra- 
Mrochial  sports,  the  other  against  carrying ;  an  Act  of 
Charles  H.  against  trading  generally ;  and  the  Act  of  George  III. 
against  public  entertainments,  which  has  recently  become 
notorious.  The  history  of  the  first  four  is  lost  in  comparative 
obscurity ;  the  history  of  the  fifth  may  be  precisely  Mcertained 
by  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  in  Hansard 
the  debates  upon  the  Bill  as  it  passed  through  Parliament. 

The  Act  of  Henry  VI.  (27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5),  after  declaiming 
in  pious  verbiage  against  the  “horrible  defiling  of  souls  in 
buying  and  selling  with  many  deceitful  lyes,”  simply  provides 
that  all  manner  of  fairs  and  marketo  in  certain  principal  feasts 
and  Sundays  and  Good  Friday  “  shall  clearly  cease  from  all 
shewing  of  goods  necessary  victual  only  except  ”  upon  pain  of 
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forfeiture  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  the  gooda  exposed  for 
sale.  The  operation  of  this  Act  was  su^nd^  by  our  ancestors 
during  the  lour  Sundays  in  harvest  time,  but  so  recently  as 
18M  (bj  13  &  14  Viet  c.  23),  Parliament  saw  fit  to  repeal  the 
exemption,  and  the  venerable  enactment  is  in  full  force  all  the 
ear  round.  Its  language  is  cumbrous  and  its  penalties  absurd, 


The  first  Sund^  Act  of  Charles  L,  the  first  of  his  reign, 
is  a  curious  one.  It  opens  by  formally  reciting  that  “  there 
is  nothing  more  acceptable  to  God  than  the  true  and  sincere 
service  of  Him  ....  and  that  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  is  a  principail  part  of  the  true  service  of  God,  which  is 
profaned  ny  disorderlie  people  exercising  bearebaiting  and 
other  unlawfull  pastimes,”  and  that  quarrels  have  grown  by 
people  going  out  of  their  owne  parishes  to  such  unlawful! 
pastimes.”  The  practical  conclusion  follows,  **  that  there  shall 
oe  no  concourse  of  people  out  of  their  owne  parishes  for  any 
sports  or  pastimes  whatsoever.”  As  the  distinction  between 
foreign  and  domestic  enjoyment  is  carefully  kept  up  by  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  prohibition  against  the  exercising  of  unlawful  games 
by  persons  ^‘within  their  owne  parishes,”  we  haye  a  clear 
statutory  recognition  of  lawful  **  sports  and  pastimes  ”  so  long 
as  they  are  inter-parochial — a  recognition  which  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  first  Parliament  called  by  the  son  of 
the  Royal  author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Sports,’  which  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  England  (Ilessey’s  Bampton 
Lectures,  p.  282).  However  that  may  be,  this  fine  old 
crusted  Act  goes  on  to  impose  a  three-and-fourpenny  fine  upon 
any  person  playing  games  out  of  his  **  owne  parish,”  the  fine 
to  be  levied  by  distress,  with  three  hours  of  the  stocks  in  case 
of  default.  Whether  the  effect  of  the  Small  Penalties  Act  of 
18C/>  has  been  to  abolish  the  stocks,  we  will  not  stop  to 
inquire.  We  can  only  take  our  “  Revised  Statutes  ”  as  we 
find  them,  and  hope  we  may  not  be  detected  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  extra-parochial  sports  ”  within  one  moneth  after 
the  offence  comitted.” 

The  second  Sunday  Act  of  Charles  I.  (3  Car.  I.  c.  2),  calls  for 
little  notice.  It  merely  does  for  carriers,  waggoners,  carters, 
waggonmen,  and  drovers,”  what  was  done  far  more  effectually 
by  the  more  general  Act  of  Charles  II. — it  forbids  them  to 
follow  their  ordinary  occupations.  It  is  just  worth  while  to  1 
point  out,  however,  that  the  words  of  the  prohibition  are  more 
than  ordinarily  stringent,  the  carriers  being  forbidden  “by 
themselves  or  any  other  so  much  ns  to  travel  on  the  Lord’s 
Day,  comonlie  called  Sunday,”  and  that  the  penalty,  20«.  in 
the  case  of  a  carrier  and  Os.  Sd.  in  the  case  of  a  butcher,  is 
recoverable  at  the  suit  of  a  common  informer.  These  sums 
are  miserably  little  in  comparison  with  the  handsome  ones 
which  a  more  modern  piety  awarded  to  the  successful  prosecutor 
of  the  “public  entertainment,”  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  have 
a  claim  upon  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  a  discretion  to  limit 
even  that  little,  but  the  common  informer  may  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  the  Act  is  likely  to  be  broken  weekly 
on  every  road  in  England. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  familiar  Act  of  Charles  II.,  which 
after  enacting  that  every  person  “  shall  on  every  Lord’s  Day 
apply  himself  to  the  observation  of  the  same  by  exercising 
himself  in  the  dutyes  of  piety  and  true  religion,”  provides  that 
“  noe  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  person 
whatsiiever  shall  doe  or  exercise  any  worldly  labour,  business, 
or  w'orke  of  his  ordinary  calling  upon  the  Lord’s  Day  or 
any  part  thereof,  workes  of  necessity  and  charity  only 
excepted.”  The  penalty  is  five  shillings,  and  forfeiture  of 
goods  exposed  for  sale  or  cried.  The  convicting  Justices 
may  award  a  miserable  fraction  to  the  informer,  and  the 
information  must  be  laid  in  ten  days.  Penalty  to  be  levied 
b^  distress,  and  in  default  of  distress  stocks  for  two  hours. 
Ihe  law  makes  certain  exceptions  in  favour  of  milk  and 
mackerel,  cab-drivers  and  watermen,  but  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  just  to  mention  them,  as  since  the  passing  of  the 
Sunday  Observance  Prosecutions  Act  in  1871  a  magisterial 
consent  in  writing  has  been  necessary  before  a  prosecution 
may  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  It  is  very 
material  to  observe,  however,  that  the  Act  of  1871  was  and 
is  temporary  only,  and  at  present  stands  limited  to  expire 
with  the  current  year.  The  principle  of  Charles  II.’s  Act 
appears  in  the  two  Factory  and  vVorkshop  Acts  of  1807,  but  in 
a  somewhat  mitigated  form,  being  applied  only  in  the  case 
of  women  and  children  (Jews  w’ere  exempted  in  1871),  and 
the  Home  Secretary  appearing  to  have  a  kind  of  dispensing 
power  in  the  case  of  “  blast  furnaces.” 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  trading  only  and  extra  parochial 
sports  to  be  forbidden  by  the  Legislature.  It  remained  for  the 
dull  times  of  George  III.  to  produce  in  1780  a  Bishop  capable 
of  imagining  and  a  Parliament  capable  of  passing  an  Act 
which  should  forbid  “  all  public  entertainments  and  amuse¬ 
ments  whatever.”  The  w'hole  history  of  this  curious  statute 
has  been  succinctly  given  us  by  its  episcopal  author.  Bishop 
Porteus  was  alarmed  bvthe  immoralities  of  the  “Promenade” 
at  Carlisle  House,  Soho,  and  the  discursive  speculations  of 


the  “  Theological  Academies,”  set  on  foot  by  the  same  pro¬ 
prietors;  he  himself  “sketched  out  a  proper  Bill  with  the 
assistance  of  a  legal  friend,”  and.  Bill  in  hand,  dashed  round 
the  circle  of  his  Parliamentary  acquaintances.  These  were 
all  for  putting  down  Carlisle  House  and  the  Academies. 
The  Solicitor-General  of  the  day  took  the  Bishop’s  measure 
up,  and  asserting  in  the  House — this  is  important — that  there 
was  no  remedy  either  at  Common  Law  or  by  Statute  for  the 
evil,  passed  it  through  the  Lower  House  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  Elsewhere  Lord  Abingdon  vi^rorous^  attacked  the 
Bill,  but  so  poked  fun  at  it  that  poor  Bishop  Porteus  declined 
to  answer  him. 

However,  the  Act  passed,  and  no  doubt  Carlisle  House  and 
the  Academies  were  closed  at  once.  The  Act  does  not  apply 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  we  can  find  no  mention  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  it  till  the  case  of  Baxter  wrsus  Langley,  in  1868 ; 
and  it  is  conspicuous  for  its  absence  from  *  Chitty’s  Statutes 
of  Practical  Utility.’  The  extreme,  we  had  almost  said  blood¬ 
thirsty,  severity  of  its  penalties,  however,  coupled  with  the 
great  plainness  of  its  language  (for  Bishop  Porteus  was  no  bad 
draftsman),  has  no  doubt  exercised  a  strong  deterrent  effect, 
and  the  Act  is  specialhr  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public-Houses  in  1854,  which  Committee  (and 
no  wonder)  strongly  advocated  its  repeal  or  amendment.* 
Acting  upon  evidence  that  wherever  (such  as  at  the  Dublin 
Zoological  Gardens  for  instance),  opportunities  had  been  pror 
vided  for  rational  enjoyment  on  Sunday  they  had  been 
eagerly  seized  upon,  and  had  led  to-  the  decrease  of  in¬ 
temperance,”  the  Committee  reported  strongly  against  the 
system  “  which  suffered  the  singing  saloons  of  Manchester  to  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  compelled  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  be  shut,”  and  passed  the  following 
resolution,  which  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Cross  to  study : — 

That  it  is  expedient  that  places  of  rational  recreation  and  in¬ 
struction  now  closed  should  be  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  after 
2  P.M.,  and  that  so  far  as  such  places  are  now  closed  by  operation 
of  law,  such  law  should  be  so  far  amended  as  to  enable  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  other  competent  authority,  to  determine  what  places 
shall  be  permitted  to  bo  so  opened,  and  for  what  length  of  time. 

The  only  legislative  outcome  of  the  Report,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  Act  for  Sunday  Closing  of  Public- 
llouses  (which  had  to  be  much  modified  in  the  subsequent 
Session  in  consequence  of  certain  Hyde  Park  riots),  and  the 
almost  continuous  propositions  for  Sunday  opening  by  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley  and  Mr.  Taylor  from  that  day  to  this  have 
only  once  been  allowed  by  Parliament  to  be  so  much  as 
formulated  into  a  Bill.  The  solitary  exception  was  in  1867, 
when  a  “  Sunday  Lecture  Bill  ”  to  amend  the  Act,  21  Geo.  III. 
c.  49,  obtained  a  first  reading,  but  was  afterwards  negatived 
without  a  division.  From  1846  to  1870  about  a  dozen  Bills 
were  introduced  to  repeal  or  amend  the  Act  of  Charles  11.^ 
but  this  latter  Act  has  been  rendered  innocuous  for  the  present 
by  the  Act  of  1871.  But  recent  events  have  no  doubt 
called  forth  so  vast  au  amount  of  anti-Sabbatarian  feeling  as 
to  present  a  rare  opportunity  lor  dealing  with  the  Sunday 
question  as  a  whole.  The  law  is  shortly  this  ;  that  the  State 
does  no  Sunday  work,  that  the  people  may  do  no  Sunday 
work,  but  that  the  Statute  forbidding  such  work  is  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  and  that  the  people  may  have  as 
much  Sunday  amusement  as  they  please  (within  their  own 
parishes)  so  lonjr  as  they  do  not  pay  for  it.  If  they  pay 
for  it,  and  no  religion  is  mixed  up  with  it,  in  all  probability 
he  who  caters  for  their  entertainment  will  be  fined  200/.,  100/., 
or  50/.  per  Sunday,  according  to  his  part  in  the  matter.  The 
Brighton  Aquarium,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Cryst^ 
Palace,  the  Royal  Academy,  are  plainly  within  the  Act,  if 
open  to  the  public  on  payment.  So  we  imagine  would  be  the 
“  VV’elsh  Harp  ”  in  skating  time.  As  for  the  great  drink 
interest  generally,  Sunday  beer  may  be  supplied  to  the  public 
at  timely  hours  without  stint,  but  we  would  tremble  for  the 
honest  publican  who  should  supply  the  “  counter-attraction  ” 
of  a  barrel-organ.  Any  place  of  entertainment,  however,  ex¬ 
cept  a  theatre,  may  be  opened  gratia,  and  “  places  ”  which  are 
crown  property  would  not  be  subject  to  tlie  Act.  Theatres 
and  music-halls  have  each  their  special  regulations,  the  effect 
of  which  we  believe  to  be  that  were  the  Act  of  George  III. 
to  be  repealed,  the  former  would  still  remain  closed,  while 
the  latter  would,  in  the  Metropolis,  remain  subject  to  magis¬ 
terial  control  under  the  Act  of  George  II.  (25  Geo.  II.  c.  ^), 
which  is  significantly  silent  as  to  Sunday  opening,  and  opj^r- 
tunely  happens  to  be  undergoing  amendment  in  this  very  Ses¬ 
sion.  What  kind  of  entertainment  could  escape  the  common 
informer  of  Bishop  Porteus  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
accuracy.  We  believe  the  better  opinion  in  common  informers* 
circles  to  be  that  lectures  in  the  pure  mathematics  are  within 

♦  See  Report,  p.  xxiii.  The  reference  is  to  an  Act  of  George  II., 
but  we  have  no  doubt  from  the  context  that  the  Act  of  George  III. 
was  intended.  The  confusion  was  with  25  Geo.  II.,  c.  36., 
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the  Statute,  although  the  Judges  who  decided  Mr.  Langley’s 
^ase  in  1868  decline  to  ^  so  far.  The  same  case  is  no  doubt 
an  authority  that  a  judicious  infusion  of  a  religious  element 
into  his  entertainment  will  enable  the  entertainer  to  escape 
«cot  free.  And  it  is  no  doubt  arguable  that  although  an  ad¬ 
mission  by  tickets  instead  of  money  is  expressly  within  the 
Act,  the  opening  of  the  ‘‘Zoo  to  its  Fellows  and  their  friends 
is  not  public  enough  to  be  penal.  But  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  common  informer  is  master  of  the  field. 


THE  LATE  FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of  the 
truest  artists  England  possessed.  Frederick  Walker,  whose 
body  was  on  Tuesday  last  consigned  to  the  churchyard 
at  Cookbam,  was  a  genius  of  rare  order.  His  gifts  were  of  a 
kind  that  would  at  any  time  have  demanded  recognition ;  but 
at  the  present,  when  the  very  first  principles  of  Art  are  so 
little  understood  and  so  constantly  violated,  his  faultless 
instinct,  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  what  could  and  what 
could  not  be  done  in  painting,  was  altogether  invaluable.  His 
was  an  invention  helped  rather  than  nindered  by  the  special 
limitations  of  his  craft.  As  he  left  untouched  much  that  many 
ethers  strive  and  fail  to  interpret,  so,  also,  he  found  out  for 
himself  undiscovered  resources  of  true  pictorial  expression. 
He  had  the  power  which  so  few  modem  painters  possess  of 
taking  from  every  theme  he  approached  just  so  much  as  a 
painter  might  fitly  take  and  no  more.  His  work,  with  its  fine 
and  correct  observance  of  what  was  strictly  appropriate,  never 
entered  into  competition  with  the  products  of  other  arts  than 
his  own.  It  was  always  and  emphatically  the  work  of  a 
painter,  establishing  and  strengthening  by  its  beauty  and 
power  the  independent  vitality  of  the  sense  through  which 
ne  made  his  appeal.  How  much  is  implied  in  such  praise 
will  be  best  known  by  those  who  most  closely  study  the  trials 
and  failures  of  contemporary  Art.  So  few  living  painters — and 
especially  English  painters — have  the  native  instinct  to  seize 
what  is  fit  and  to  reject  what  is  unfit  for  pictorial  expression, 
that  by  this  gift  alone  Frederick  Walker  is  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Dealing  nearly  always  with  the  incidents  of 
modem  life,  he  never  missed  the  qualities  that  painting 
should  never  be  without.  As  he  advanced  in  his  career, 
bis  imagination  became  stronger  and  bolder  in  its  exercise  and 
his  technical  resources  more  varied,  but  from  the  beginning 
the  artist  was  sure  of  purpose,  and  we  can  recall  no  instance 
of  an^  radical  mistake  as  to  particular  laws  of  his  craft.  He 
has  died  at  a  time  when  his  powers,  though  ripe,  were  not  by 
«ny  means  exhausted.  There  was  room,  and  there  was  also 
promise  of  rich  development  in  the  future,  and  it  is  this  fact 
'  which  renders  his  death  so  sad  an  event  to  those  who  watch 
with  interest  the  progress  of  English  Art. 

Of  the  facts  of  the  painter’s  career  not  much  need  be  said, 
but  it  is  right  to  point  out  how  entirely  independent  was  the 
development  of  his  artistic  talent.  Nor  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  condition  of  English  painting  is  this  surprising.  The  work 
of  the  schools  reflected,  we  may  say,  by  the  work  of  the  elder 
Academicians  of  to-dav  could  offer  no  healthy  influence  to  a 
youth  who  understood,  even  in  a  rudimentary  sense,  the 
meaning  and  beauty  of  true  Art.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Walker  did  obtain  admission  as  a  student  of  the  Academv, 
but  that  practically  he  made  small  use  of  his  privileges,  llis 
first  instruction  in  the  technical  part  of  his  profession  was  gained 
at  I.iee’s  School,  in  Newman  Street,  in  which  establishment 
several  of  the  leading  painters  of  to-day  made  a  beginning. 
Mr.  Walker  was  also  a  student  at  the  Langham  Sketching 
Club  on  Friday  evenings,  ai  d  we  may  suppose  that  he  learned 
something  there  in  drawing  from  the  life.  But  he  became 
early  associated  with  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  training  as  an  artist  on  wood  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  developing  his  perception  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  principles  of  design.  When  he  undertook  to  be  a 
painter  he  already  understood  the  value  of  precise 
outline,  and  appreciated  some  of  the  difficulties  of  light 
and  shade.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Walker  would 
not  have  been  all  the  better  for  an  early  study  of 
colour  as  well  as  of  design,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  science 
he  gained  bv  a  familiarity  with  the  stricter  resources  of 
engraving  helped  in  a  very  important  way  to  develop  his 
innate  sense  of  style.  During  the  four  years  that  the  artist 
bound  himself  to  the  engraver,  Mr.  Whymper,  he  must  have 
done  much  of  which  we,  as  yet,  have  no  record  ;  and  all  that 
we  know  at  this  moment  is  that  he  contributed  designs  for 
some  of  the  early  numbers  of  Once  a  TFeel’,  and  that  his  genius 
was  so  quickly  recognised  by  Thackeray,  that  he  was  employed 
to  illustrate  the  story  of  ‘  Philip,’  in  the  Comhill  Magazine. 
From  this  point  his  career  has  been  in  public  view.  Without 
abandoning  the  pursuit  of  design  in  black  and  white,  the  artist 
took  up  the  study  of  water-colour,  and  some  of  his  first 
contribu  tious  to  this  art  were  recognisable  as  completed 


ictures  of  his  e^lier  sketches  for  the  wood.  No  painter  ever 
ad  a  more  rapid  and  decisive  influence  upon  nis  contem¬ 
poraries.  His  manner  in  every  branch  of  his  art  was  of  such 
fascinating  originality  that  others  quickly  followed  in  the  lines 
he  had  laid  down.  He  had  formed  a  scnool  of  drawing  before 
he  took  to  painting,  and  he  had  attracted  followers  in  water¬ 
colour  before  he  was  known  as  a  painter  in  oil.  The  truth  of 
his  art  was  so  undeniable,  its  imaginative  quality  so  unob¬ 
trusively  expressed,  that  it  at  the  same  time  both  compelled 
and  encouraged  imitation.  Other  painters  hastened  to  occupy 
the  new  ground  that  he  had  made  his  own,  but  in  spite 
of  all  rivalry  it  remained  his  own  to  the  last  We 
have  no  desire  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  fascination  of 
Frederick  Walker’s  style,  for  in  this  way  much  admirable  and 
beautiful  work  has  been  produced.  These  followers  themselves 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  superior  energy  and 
refinement  of  their  master’s  achievement,  its  greater  intensity 
of  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  its  more  earnest  research 
of  truth.  It  was  right  that  such  work  should  beget  imitation, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  hold  its  supremacy. 
When  the  artist  first  attempted  oil,  and  began  to  exhibit  m 
the  Academy,  his  reputation  was  already  well  established, 
and  his  pictures  were  so  many  triumphs  of  a  style  that  was 
always  advancing,  always  gaining  fresh  hold  of  the  deeper 
significance  of  his  subject.  The  picture  called  “  Ploughing,” 
exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  was  to  many  a  revelation ;  to 
others  it  was  the  legitimate  development  of  a  talent  exqui¬ 
sitely  gifted,  and  earnestly  laborious.  What  has  been  done 
since  has  been  no  less  well  done;  and  if  we  detect  in  the  little 
picture  now  in  the  Academy  the  painful  unsteadiness  of 
failing  physical  power,  we  may  also  detect  the  presence  of  a 
grace  and  feeling  unapproached  in  the  Art  of  the  year. 

The  constant  nobility  of  Mr.  Walker’s  work,  its  unfailing 
command  of  the  beauty  appropriate  to  Art,  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  consider  the  field  of  his  labour,  and  the  special 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  undertaken.  Mr.  Walker 
deliberately  attached  himself  to  a  class  of  incidents  that  had 
hitherto  proved  the  bane  of  English  painters,  and  he  did  this  at 
a  time  when  Art  was  disturbed  by  the  new  demand  for  greater 
fidelity  in  representation,  and  was  entering  upon  a  series  of 
experiments  that  did  not  always  lead  to  beauty  of  result  In 
the  pretended  devotion  to  the  incidents  of  rustic  life, 
English  pmnters  had  committed  every  possible  sin  against 
the  laws  of  their  art  They  had  made  painting  a  vehicle  of 
nursery  sentiment,  and  they  bad  ^rsistently  falsified  the 
facts  of  that  very  existence  they  affected  to  honour.  They 
had  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  beauty  in  the  desire  to  endovr 
the  peasant  and  his  life  with  a  prettiness  wholly  inappropriate, 
and  they  had  cherished  every  crudity  of  form  and  colour  upon 
the  avowed  pretence  of  fidelity  to  their  subject.  Coming  as 
the  exponent  of  this  same  peasant  life,  Mr.  Walker  had  to 
restore  to  his  subject  a  foiwtten  truth  and  a  lost  beauty.  He 
had  to  satisfy  the  new  and  wholesome  desire  for  veraci^  in 
Art,  and  he  had  to  construct  out  of  these  new  materials  a 
harmony  of  his  own.  His  success  is  now  admitted,  and  we 
are  only  left  to  consider  what  were  the  means  by  which 
he  presented  this  image  of  a  profounder  truth  and  a  grace 
unknown  before.  As  compared  with  the  Art  that  preced^  it, 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Walker’s  achievement  is  a  return  from  senti¬ 
ment  to  reality.  It  is  dependent,  in  short,  upon  a  new  and 
deeper  study  of  physical  fact  Throwing  aside  the  ready 
pathos  not  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  with  which  other 
painters  had  falsely  endowed  their  rustic  creations,  Mr. 
Walker  was  driven  by  the  sincerity  of  his  genius  to  observe 
and  reproduce  exactly  the  forms  and  movements  of  country 
people.  He  left  their  domestic  troubles,  their  sick  babies 
and  the  like,  in  order  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  simpler  and  profounder  truths  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  nixing  sure  t>f  this  simpler  truth  he  discovered 
for  himself  the  materials  of  serious  artistic  design.  He  found 
in  the  occupations  of  the  country  a  field  never  yet  occupied  in 
a  serious  spirit  by  modem  Art.  He  recognised  new  suggestions 
of  grace  in  the  energy  and  stress  of  rustic  toil,  in  the  long- 
used  and  almost  abstract  attitudes  that  hard  labour  imposes. 
To  present  with  completeness  the  expressions!  resources  of  the 
body  is  the  aim  of  all  high  Art,  and  here  in  the  facts  of  rustic 
labour  the  artist  perceived  opportunities  of  expression  that 
had  been  missed  by  imperfect  knowledge  or  imperfect  instinct. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  grace  that  the  painter  grants  to  his 
figures.  The  people  be  presents  to  us  are  unconsciously  intent 
upon  the  facts  of  their  life,  not  summoned  out  of  themselves 
by  the  sentimental  demands  of  the  artist. '  Thus  in  the  grand 
picture  called  “Ploughing,”  the  grandest  achievement  Mr. 
Walker  has  left  to  us,  the  man  at  the  plough  with  simple 
energy  is  intent  upon  guiding  the  share  rightly  along  the 
furrow,  the  boy  in  front  is  intent  upon  keeping  the  horses  to 
their  work.  In  both  attitudes  the  artist  has  discovered  new 
grace  of  form.  Preserving  the  reality  more  perfec^  than 
others,  he  has  also  preserved  a  more  perfect  beauty.  There  is 
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a  fitnem  of  dedgn  greater  than  anj  aentiment  could  yield,  and 
in  ^e  enduring  and  unchanging  truth  of  this  physical  labour 
there  is  also  a  wider  significance.  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  imag^ation  in  painting.  It  is  the  gift  by  which 
a  pamter  penetrates  a  fact  until  he  finds  in  it  the  one  essential 
truth  fit  for  his  art,  and  it  is  no  less  the  control  which  leads 
him  to  reject  all  other  and  inappropriate  truths.  In  this 
effort  to  restore  to  rustic  life  its  simple  reality,  Mr. 
Walker’s  art  is  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  deceased 
iSrench  painter  Millet.  Both  brought  to  their  subject  a  sense 
of  st^le  as  well  as  a  rerard  for  truth,  and  thus  both  were  en¬ 
abled  to  ennoble  without  falsifying  the  life  they  strore  to 
interpret.  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  neither  painter 
showed  any  desire  for  the  creation  of  fictitious  incident  and 
pathos.  The  ordinary  life  of  peasant  people  was  enough  for 
them,  and  in  the  common  occupations  of  the  country  they 
found  inexhaustible  artistic  resource. 

We  hare  spoken  so  much  of  the  general  principle  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  art  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  recall  the 
beauty  of  individual  pictures  or  even  to  discuss  the  technical 
system  by  which  the  design  was  carried  out.  But  the  import¬ 
ance  of  such  a  career  in  its  relation  with  contemporary  Art 
rests  much  upon  the  distinctness  with  which  the  painter  con¬ 
stantly  insisted  upon  obedience  to  artistic  laws.  As  an  element 
in  the  success  of  his  painting  this  deserves  the  first  attention, 
and  there  is  little  danger  lest  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship 
should  be  missed.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  his  subject  landscape  was  no  less  important 
than  the  figures  introduced  into  it.  The  feeling  with  which 
both  elements  were  combined  was  genuinely  idyllic.  The 
relationship  between  the  peasant  and  his  surroundings  was 
always  admirably  realised,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  feel  either  source  of  interest  in  excess  of  the  other. 
Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Walker’s  pictures  were  possessed  by  that 
intensity  of  vision  which  presents  the  surroundings  of  an  object 
as  distinctly  as  the  object  itself.  And  yet,  though  all  was 
precise,  upon  the  whole  there  was  an  impression  of  remoteness. 
The  pattern  of  the  landscape  held  the  figures  imprisoned,  and 
these  in  turn  seemed  so  to  sink  into  their  place  against  the 
background  as  to  leave  the  satisfying  conviction  that  the  scene 
had  been  taken  at  once  and  in  completeness. 


THE  THEORY  OF  OPERA. 

To  students  of  art,  who  are  not  specially  students  of  music, 
the  theories  of  opera,  of  which  W agner  has  been  the  exponent, 
are  chiefly  interesting  in  their  relation  to  the  general  principles 
of  art  production.  Critical  problems  of  the  stronmst  fascina¬ 
tion  are  suggested  by  the  attempted  settlement  of  tne  province 
of  music,  and  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  Wagner  him¬ 
self  that  the  discussion  has  surpassed  the  limits  of  his  own 
particular  art,  and  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  art  of  any  kind.  It  nearly  always 
happens  that  new  achievements,  whether  in  poetry,  painting, 
or  music,  are  nven  to  the  world  in  company  with  a  critical 
theory  designed  to  support  them,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  this  critical  theory  is  nearly  always  separable  from 
the  work  itself.  Thus  we  find  that  the  value  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  art  theories  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  value 
of  his  poetry,  and  thus  in  like  manner  it  is  possible  to 
keep  Wagner’s  theories  distinct  from  Wagner’s  music,  and 
it  is  permissible  to  discuss  the  worth  of  these  theories  without 
affecting  to  judge  of  his  achievement  as  an  artist  This  philo¬ 
sophical  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  very  admirably  treated 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  James  Sully  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Cimteinporary  Jieview.  The  writer  gives  a  lucid  statement  of 
the  great  composer's  views  concerning  the  functions  of  opera 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  arts,  and  he  ofifers  what  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  fair  and  profound  criticism  upon  the  theory  as  put 
forward  by  Wagner. 

Mr.  Sully  remarks  with  truth  that  hitherto  the  field  of  dra¬ 
matic  music  has  scarcely  been  entered  by  the  searcher  after  the 
principles  of  art.  The  opera  has  been,  in  England  at  least,  so 
completely  a  thing  of  fashionable  culture  that  there  has  been  no 
temptation  to  ap^y  to  it  a  logical  criticism,  and  not  the  least 
of  the  benefits  Herr  Wagner  confers  upon  bis  art  is  the  stimulus 
which  both  his  music  and  hb  speculations  are  likely  to  give 
towards  a  higher  kind  of  criticism.  But  in  the  new  activity  which 
he  himself  has  powerfully  helped  to  produce,  his  own  theories 
will  naturally  come  under  consideration,  and  these  theories 
have  been  so  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  England  by  writers 
like  Mr.  Danureuther  and  Dr.  Huefier,  that  they  may  now  be 
considered  ripe  for  discussion.  Mr.  Sully,  in  tne  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  article,  recalb  the  chief  points  in  the  Wagnerian 
creed.  He  shows  how,  according  to  Wagner’s  belief,  the 
hbtory  both  of  poetry  and  of  music  point  to  their 
union  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  producing  the  highest 
development  of  cither.  On  the  one  band,  he  contends  that 
poetry  has  nuichtd  the  jwint  w  here  it  imperatively  needs  the 


assistance  of  music.  The  emotions  which  it  desires  to  express 
lie  beyond  its  present  means  of  expression,  and  without  th^ 
assistance  of  music  the  theme  of  the  poetic  drama  must  suffer 
imperfect  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  music,  according 
to  Herr  Wagner,  b  just  as  much  in  need  of  the  help  of  poetry. 
It  has  exhausted  its  independent  resources,  and  now  requires 
the  presence  of  poetry  to  give  it  a  determined  and  definite 
direction.  All  enorts  to  keep  music  detached  from  words  axe- 
partly  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  music  b  only  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  that  it  can  only  be  fully  developed  by 
a  union  with  a  series  of  emotions  which  demand 
utterance.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  first  sight  thb 
conception  of  opera,  although  supplied  by  a  musician, 
seems  to  give  a  preponderating  innuence  to  poetry.  The 
opera  is  the  perfected  drama  for  which  poetry  and  music 
combine,  but  Herr  Wagner  constantly  insists  that  the  music 
is  to  be  dependent  upon  the  poem.  **  The  music  of  the- 
opera,”  to  quote  Mr.  Sully’s  words,  **  has  at  all  points  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  revelation  of  the  dramatic  subject,  and  to  shape 
itself  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  emotional  changes  of  tne 
action.  Its  unity  of  form  must  consequently  be  derived,  not 
from  the  law  of  absolute  music,  but  from  the  poetic  conditions- 
of  the  drama  itself.”  This  of  course  b  the  barest  statement  of  the 
outlines  of  Herr  Wagner’s  theory.  That  it  b  presented  by  tho 
master  himself  with  power  of  thought  and  rich  command  of 
illustration  may  readily  be  believed,  for  it  b  impossible  to- 
make  acquaintance  with  any  of  Herr  Wagner’s  writings  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  by  their  intellectual  force  and  logical 
precision.  Having  thus  stated  the  conclusions  which  Wagner 
endeavours  to  establish,  Mr.  Sully  devotes  the  remainder  of 
an  interesting  article  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  one  point 
in  the  theory.  He  endeavours  to  show,  and  we  think  with 
success,  that  in  this  ideal  combination  of  music  and  poetry  to- 
form  the  opera  the  influence  b  mutual,  and  that  the  form  of 
poetry  which  is  fitted  for  operatic  treatment  b  in  fact  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  special  conditions  of  musical  expression. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compress  the  argument  by  which 
Mr.  Sully  arrives  at  this  judgment  on  Wagner’s  theory;  but 
the  theory  itself  is  of  such  wide  significance  as  to  suggest 
reflections  that  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  particular  discus¬ 
sion.  For  it  b  obvious  that  Herr  Wagner’s  speculations  may 
be  either  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  reform  operatic 
structures  or  they  may  be  considered  as  a  forecast  of  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  arts  that  have  hitherto  had  an  independent  existence. 
By  those  who  accept  the  master’s  teaching  the  future  of  poetry 
b  bound  up  with  the  future  of  music,  and  salvation  for  both 
lies  only  in  this  ideal  union.  So  far  as  thb  teaching  is  taken 
simply  as  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  musical  drama  from  the 
plight  into  which  it  has  fallen,  we  do  not  feel  entitled  to- 
question  its  value  or  correctness.  We  do  not  doubt, 
for  instance,  that  for  the  kind  of  poetry  admitted  int(> 
the  opera,  the  aid  of  music  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  emotional  expression  may  be  complete.  But 
the  vice  of  the  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  to  be  a  general 
theory  of  art,  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  assumption  that  m  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  he  has  provided  for  poetic 
art  altogether  or  for  drama  altogether.  This  b  the  point  at 
which  Wagner’s  theory  becomes  a  general  law,  not  only  to 
dramatic  art,  but  to  all  art ;  and  it  is  therefore  at  thb  point 
that  the  students  of  poetry  and  drama,  even  if  they  have  no 
snecial  knowledge  of  music,  are  entitled  to  discuss  its  worth. 
Whether  the  opera  as  thus  conceived  holds  in  reality  the  fate 
of  music — whether,  that  b  to  say,  music  shall  cease  to  exist 
independently  when  the  new  opera  shall  have  been  fully 
developed — is  a  question  fit  only  for  the  judgment  of 
musicians.  But  the  assumption  that  poetic  drama  b  hence¬ 
forth  only  to  exist  as  a  part  of  a  compound  known  as  opera- 
b  one  concerning  which  literary  criticism  has  a  right  to  be 
heard.  It  not  only  affects  the  future  of  opera,  but  touches- 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  arts,  and  it  is  based  upon  pro¬ 
positions  so  imporiant  and  so  startling  that  its  advocates  ought 
not  to  be  impatient  if  the  truth  of  the  theory  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  admitted. 

There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  proposed  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  which  is  very  instructive  as  a  comment 
upon  the  theory  itself.  According  to  Herr  Wagner’s  mature- 
judgment,  the  proper  subject  for  operatic  drama  b  the  legend, 
or  myth,  and  be  has  himself,  in  all  his  later  operas,  observed 
thb  rule.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  a. 
musician,  Herr  Wagner  has  judged  rightly,  and  that  for  an 
art  which  has  command  of  the  larger  and  simpler  emotions, 
the  most  suitable  themes  are  those  in  which  the  action  is 
evolved  without  complexity  and  in  which  the  emotion  b  not 
troubled  by  intellectual  subtleties  of  expression.  Music 
interprets  passion,  not  by  explaining  but  by  enlarging  it,  and 
therefore  no  subject  can  be  so  well  fitted  for  musical  expression 
M  a  myth  or  legend  in  which  the  progress  or  conflict  of  passion . 
is  clear  and  simple.  But  although  the  choice  of  the  musician 
is  amply  justified,  the  limitation  thus  set  upon  drama  throws- 
no  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  united  arts.  The  real  sign!-- 
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ficftnce  of  this  preference  nren  by  Herr  Wagner  to  myth  as 
the  theme  of  drama  may  Mst  be  illustrated  by  supposing  a 
different  fusion  of  the  arts.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  theorist  was  a  painter,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  future  of  painting  depended  upon  its  union 
with  poetry.  At  first  he  might  say  with  Herr  Wagner  that 
poetry  stood  as  much  in  need  of  help  as  his  own  art,  and  that 
in  this  union  poetry  as  well  as  painting  would  find  its  highest 
development.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  in  such  a  case,  to 
find  the  painter  arriving  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion  as 
Herr  Wagner.  He  would  most  certainly  discover,  as  great 
painters  have  always  discovered,  that  the  myths  of  wide  and 
simple  significance  were  the  most  suitable  material  of  plastic 
art,  and  he  would  declare,  if  his  pretensions  were  as  large  as 
those  of  Herr  Wagner,  that  henceforth^  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  dramatic  poeti^  lay  in  the  choice  of  myth  or  legend 
as  its  subject.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  would 
be  a  painter’s  and  not  a  philosopher’s  judgment,  and  it 
is  no  less  easy  to  see  that  the  judgment  of  Herr 
Wagner  is  that  of  a  musician.  But  although  the 
painter  or  the  composer  should  fully  have  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  own  arts  by  this  union  with  a  particular 
kind  of  drama,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  he  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  resources  of  drama  altogether.  He  has  left 
poetry  still  free  to  deal  with  every  intricate  intellectual 
problem,  and  although  it  may  serve  music  or  painting  by 
supply inff  them  with  myths,  it  still  preserves  its  own  liberty 
to  complete  a  wider  development  The  illustration  shows 
something  more.  It  shows  tha^  in  both  cases  the  theorist, 
who  is  also  an  artist,  has  unconsciously  endowed  the  art  he 
desires  to  incorporate  with  the  qualities  special  to  his  own. 
W'hether  poet  or  painter,  he  has  forgotten  the  superior  versatility 
of  the  poetic  ^  and  its  unique  position  among  the  arts. 
Poetry  has  the  power  of  combining  with  all  the  arts  with¬ 
out  being  in  its  nature  or  destinctiveness  like  to  any.  It  is 
the  one  art  which  is  not  dependent  upon  a  particular  sense, 
and  yet  imitates  the  pleasures  of  all.  It  borrows  largely  from 
every  sensuous  art,  simulating  in  turn  the  effect  of  music,  and 
form,  and  colour,  but  its  own  material  is  not  sensuous  but  in- 
tellectuaL  To  control  its  destinies  would  be  in  efi'ect  to 
forecast  the  future  of  language,  and  to  measure  all  the  varieties 
of  possible  human  emotion.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
presence  of  intricate  intellectual  problems  music  and  painting 
are  both  dumb.  Both  interpret  the  abstract  and  enduring 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  but  the  simplest 
emotion  both  are  dumb.  But  poetry,  with  its  unique 
nature,  owns  no  such  limitation.  It  can  give  a  complex  picture 
of  human  action  and  yet  be  sublime,  and  it  can  follow  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  individual  character  without  loss  of  grandeur  in 
effect.  So  much  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  what  is  the  con¬ 
vincing  reason  that  it  may  not  do  the  like  again  P  Certainly, 
whatever  its  fate,  it  must  necessarily  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
the  special  limitations  of  other  arts  that  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  a  particular  sense.  It  cannot  be  bound  down  to  myths 
because  mythical  drama  is  the  appropriate  subject  of  musical 
expression,  or  because  the  painter  needs  those  large  abstract 
themes  for  his  art.  It  can  supply  both  painting  and  music 
with  their  themes  without  exhausting  its  resources,  and  it  can 
unite  its  forces  to  form  the  gi^d  opera  designed  by  Herr 
Wagner  without  giving  up  a  claim  to  another  o^er  of  drama. 


to  insist  upon  two^  Sundays.  The  Sabbatarians  have  their 
Sunday ;  the  working  people  should  demand  a  Sunday  for 
themselves.  Of  all  the  Acts  of  George  the  Third,  those  rela- 
ting  to  the  Sunday  are  the  most  infamous.  Acts  which  dare 
not  be  passed  now  should  not  be  tolerated  now.  The  one 
which  has  closed  the  Brighton  Aquarium  was  brought  forward 
a  few  years  ago,  and  prevented  the  working  people  hearing 
Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall  and  Dr.  Carpenter  on 
Sundays^men  who  have  done  more  in  their  day  to  reveal 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  nature  than  all  the  Sabbatarians  since 
the  days  of  Moses. 

Mr.  Cross  says  that  he  has  power  to  remit  the  penalties.  Is 
he  better  informed  of  the  law  than  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn, 
who,  in  his  decision,  which  closed  the  Aquarium,  said  the  21 
Oeo.  HI.  was  jessed  to  put  down  Kobin  Hood  Societies  bred 
of  the  French  Revolution  P  No  such  societies  are  mentioned 
in  the  Act,  no  such  societies  were  mentioned  in  the  discussions 
in  eitoer  House  of  Parliament  when  the  Bill  was  passed.  The 
Act  itself  came  into  force  twelve  years  before  the  French 
Revolution  occurred.  The  fines  under  the  Act  were  recover¬ 
able  in  any  Court  of  Request  in  the  kin^om,  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  conviction  of  the  Judge.  What  Act  of  Parnament 
gives  Mr.  Cross  the  power  of  annulling  such  conviction  ?  And 
if  any  Act  does,  will  he  be  so  shabby  as  to  use  it  P  and  accept 
the  services  of  the  informer  to  enforce  the  law,  and  then  de- 
nrive  him  of  the  reward  provided  by  the  Crown  P  The  in¬ 
former  and  spy  have  been  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
agents  of  intolerancy  in  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will  warn 
Mr.  Cross  **  not  to  tamper  with  the  ofiicial  hierarchy  of  an 
ancient  nation.”  Does  Mr.  Cross  propose  to  remit  the  fines  for 
looking  at  fish  on  the  Sunday,  and  enforce  them  against  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Carpenter  who  explain  the  delightful 
miracles  of  their’  structures  P  Under  this  Act  of  George  III. 
no  shareholder  of  the  Zoological  or  Botanical  Gardens,  as  Mr. 
Cowen  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Cross,  can  visit  them  on  a  Sunday, 
for  the  i^t  says  by  no  ticket  or  pretext  of  any  kind  for  which 
any  consideration  has  been  given,  shall  admission  be  had,  or 
else  the  Aquarium  Company  might  issue  shilling  shareholders’ 
tickets,  and  let  all  the  worla  in  twice  over.  The  Act  declares 
that  any  hall  or  room,  even  a  field,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
orderly  house  if  such  admission  be  had  on  a  Sunday,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn’s  decision  a  boatman  may 
be  fined  25/.  if  he  charges  you  for  giving  you  a  pull  on  a 
Sunday— for  the  sea  is  a  “  disorderly  house  ”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Act.  What  is  worse,  for  many  for  whom  I  care, 
there  is  not  a  Co-operative  Hall  in  the  kingdom  in  which  a 
lecture  or  social  tea  party  can  be  held  on  a  Sunday  if  a  Sabba¬ 
tarian  chooses  to  threaten  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Disraeli  boasts  that  his  Government  is  the  friend  of  the 
working  people — then  let  him  deliver  them  from  the  infamous 
tyranny  of  these  Acts.  We  talk  of  the  despotism  of  France 
and  the  influence  of  the  priests  in  Spain,  or  Ireland,  or  Italy, 
but  there  are  no  working-class  in  the  world  hound  band  and 
foot  on  a  Sunday  as  the  working-class  of  England  are.  Un¬ 
cultivated  in  the  arts  of  happy  recreation  and  the  refinement 
of  manner  which  would  sprmg  out  of  it,  here  the  masses  have 
no  outlet  save  drunkenness  and  brutality.  If  this  social 
oppression  is  continued  it  will  bring  evil  to  Sabbatarians  one 
day,  when  the  masses  find  they  are  masters,  as  Mr.  Lowe  says 
they  will  become  ;  the  poisoned  chalice  of  intolerance  may  to 
poured  down  the  throats  of  our  exemplars  who  mix  the  ingre¬ 
dients  for  the  people  now.  No  one  respects  more  than  myself 
the  feeling  and  the  right  of  the  earnest  Christian  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  holy.  But  when  he  interferes  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others  he  gives  them  the  right  to  interfere  with 
him. 

The  only  way  to  repeal  these  Acts  is  to  adopt  the  method 
devised  for  the  people  by  Bentham,  and  form  a  confederation 
to  enforce  them.  *.  We  may  repeal  them  as  we  repealed  the 
taxes  upon  knowledge,  when  even  the  newspaper  press  were 
in  favour  of  them.  The  Brighton  Company  might  take  out  a 
license  for  the  Aquarium  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  invite  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  preach  in  it,  and  his  Lordship  could  not  ol^ect 
to  that ;  and  while  he  gave  out  the  hymns  we  could  look  at 
the  fish,  and  payment  tor  admission  would  then  be  lawful. 
This  is  what  we  did  in  Manchester  in  1841,  when  the  old 
Co-operative  Halls  were  closed  by  the  same  parties.  . 

It  IS  of  no  use  going  puling  and  praying  to  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  or  petitioning  Parliament.  The  Sunday  League  have 
done  this  for  twenty  years  and  will  do  it  twenty  years  more, 
earning  only  the  contempt  which  falls  to  those  who  have  not 
the  sagacity  to  tight.  If  every  Sabbatarian  Act  in  the  Statute 
Book  was  enfor^,  as  it  mmht  and  ought  to  be,  vexation, 
confusion,  and  resentment  would  be  stirred  up  in  every  town 
in  the  empire,  and  the  working  people  of  England  would  live 
no  longer  under  the  indignity  ana  humiliation  of  seeing  the 
great  wghts  of  nature,  or  breathing  the  air  of  God,  furtively 
under  sufferance  of  the  Sabbatarians. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

G.  J.  liOLTOAKE. 


COERESPONDENCK 


THE  DEPOTATIOKS  TO  MB.  CB0S3. 

Sir, — Disabled,  and  dependent  on  others  for  information,  I 
trouble  you  with  but  a  few  words  upon  a  matter  in  which  I 
cannot  cease  to  feel  interest.  If  the  people  are  to  regard  as 
sincere  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  profession  of  interest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare,  made  in  his  speech  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  on  behalf  of 
closing  the  Brighton  Aquarium  on  Sundays,  his  Lordship 
should  propose  that  we  have  two  Sundays.  We  have  the 
half  of  Saturday  ;  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  of  it — Saturday 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour,  since  Sunday  is  made  by  Sabba¬ 
tarians  a  day  of  rest  from  enjoyment.  Considering  how  short 
are  the  lives  of  most  of  the  poor,  how  slavish  their  days,  how 
few  their  rational  pleasures,  how  dreary  the  outlook  of  the  future 
ix  to  most  of  them,  how  feeble  their  physique  compared  with 
that  which  Englishmen  ought  to  possess — it  is  impossible  to 
witness  the  zeal  of  the  Sunday  Destruction  Society  to  deprive 
thAm  of  those  Sundays  of  recreation  which  no  man  will  g^ve 
them  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  without  indignation  at  the 
insolence  of  the  pity  and  the  cruelty  of  the  kindness  by  which 
Sabbatarians  claim  to  be  animated.  If  Trade  Unions  had  any 
spirit  of  self-respect,  befitting  the  English  working  people  to 
display,  they  would  confederate  never  to  work  on  Saturdav  any 
more.  I  have  always  told  those  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
address,  not  only  to  stand  up  against  work  on  one  Sunday,  but 
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cipience  in  this  world  ;  a  kind  of  virtues  Lujj^ely  in  dis¬ 
credit  at  present,  but  not  unlikely  to  be  needed  again,  to 
the  astonishment  of  careless  persons,  before  all  is  done!** 

The  political  declaration  of  faith,  conveyed  in  this 
characteristic  passage,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  unani¬ 
mous  approval  from  students  of  Norwegian  history. 
Those  who  do  not  look  on  Despotism  and  Democracy 
with  Mr.  Carlyle’s  eyes,  may  even  be  disposed  to  think 
that  if  the  H^rfagrs  had  been  less  lavishly  endowed 
with  gifts  that  incline  their  possessors  to  struggle  for  the 
attainment  of  “  arbitrary  government  by  one,”  Norway 
might  have  been  spared  some  of  the  numerous  civu 
wars  and  frequent  social  disorganisations  with  which 
she  was  afflict^  in  the  coming  centuries.  But  however 
much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  political 
lessons  which  he  deduces  from  the  opening  pages  of 
Norwegian  history,  all  English  readers  of  these  “Notes  ’* 
will  have  to  thank  Mr.  Carlyle  for  his  clear  and  pic¬ 
turesque  rendering  of  the  times  and  men,  as  they  have 
been  delineated  b^  Snorro,  and  by  other  writers  almost 
equally  unknown  m  this  country. 

Harald  Haarfagr  himself,  with  whose  history  Mr. 
Carlyle  opens  his  narrative,  if  not  in  his  estimation 
“so  fairly  comparable  or  superior  to  God-like  Achil- 
leus”  as  were  his  descendants,  the  Olafs — Tryggveson 
and  the  saint — was  no  unworthy  prototype  of  those 
heroes.  Like  theirs,  too,  his  life  had  in  it  certain 
elements  of  romance,  if  we  may  accept  the  legend 
which  records  that  Harald’s  ambition  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  stimulated  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  all  Norway 
through  his  love  for  the  l^autiful  Gyda,  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  marry  a  mere  tributary  king.  Having  vowed  ho 


so-called  “  Small  Kings  ” — whom  Mr.  Carlyle  aptly 
designates  “Kinglets” — were  the  most  successful  in 
their  foreign  aggressions,  was  precisely  the  one  most 
favourable  for  the  absorption  of  their  numerous  inde¬ 
pendent  statelets  into  one  compact  body. 

But  however  favourable  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  may  have  been,  this  process  of  statelet-coalescence, 
which  was  effected  simultaneously  by  Gorm  the  Old  in 
Denmark,  and  by  Harald  Haarfagr  (the  Beautiful- haired) 
in  Norway,  required  half  a  century  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment;  and  needed  all  the  ability,  perseverance,  and 
firmness  that  these  Charlemagnes  of  the  North  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  Herculean  task.  There  is  but 
little  definite  certainty  in  regard  to  early  northern  dates, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable  confidence  that 
these  founders  of  monarchy  in  the  North  began  the 
struggle  for  supreme  power  in  their  respective  countries 
about  870,  or  a  little  earlier ;  and  that  the  death  of 
Gorm,  who  survived  Harald  by  about  two  years,  oc¬ 
curred  in  935.  During  the  intervening  half  century, 
which  marks  the  line  between  the  mythical  and  the 
historical  age  in  the  North,  Gorm  had  founded  a 
Danish  kingdom,  almost  identical  with  the  Denmark  of 
ante- German  annexation  times,  and  Harald  had  welded 
together  all  actual  or  nominal  Norwegian  kingdoms 
into  one  absolute  monarchy,  corresponding  closely  with 
the  Norway  of  to-day.  Danish  historians  leave  us  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Gorm  the 
Old  had  effected  his  ends,  but  in  regard  to  Harald’s 
mode  of  proceeding  we  obtain  a  few  glimpses  of  light 
from  Icelandic  sources,  more  especially  from  the  great 
Snorro  Sturlesson,  who,  at  the  court  of  Hakon  IV., 
collected  materials  for  his  “  Hejmskringla,”  in  which 
ho  has  incorporated'  all  that  was  to  be  learnt  in  Nor¬ 
way,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  its  early  history. 

Snorro,  who  was  even  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
historian,  and  who  owed  his  death  to  the  unrestrained 
eagerness  with  which  ho  had  thrown  himself  into 
politics,  is  never  more  eloquent  than  where  he  has  to 
ti*ace  the  course  of  some  great  political  event,  or  to  de¬ 
pict  the  progress  of  a  struggle  for  some  principle  of 
national  or  social  interest.  This  quality  in  nis  writings 
has  evidently  appealed  very  stron^y  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
sympathies,  and  in  his  notes  on  ‘The  Early  Kings  of 
Norway,’  which  have  been  reprinted  from  the  separate 
papers  in  which  they  originally  appeared,  the  veteran 
historian  of  French  Revolution,  and  Prussian  red-tape- 
ism,  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  old  Haarfagrs,  who  stood  their  ground  with 
equal  pertinacity,  whether  their  object  was  to  establish 
despotic  power,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  their  own 
special  forms  of  faith,  or  to  carry  out  the  laws  which 
th^  had  framed. 

In  these  long  and  stubborn  conflicts  between  the 
people  and  their  kings,  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  manner  in  which  “  human  chaos  has  been 
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friends.  The  same  fate  awaited  other  noble  delinquents ;  thus  blunderingly  drawn  between  the  author  of  the 
and  the  result  was  Rollo’s  expedition  to  the  Frankish  essays  now  under  review  and  the  sun.jg^y  who,  troubled 
lands,  and  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  by  the  advent  of  a  whole  new  family  of  deities,  sat 
and  other  spots  equally  out  of  the  reach  of  Harald’s  firm  on  his  throne,  and  swore  that  “over  the  fiery 
arm,  where  men  of  noble  birth  need  not  fear  the  power  frontier  of  his  realms  he  would  advance  a  terrible 
of  law.  The  vikingar — who  derived  their  name  from  right  arm  should  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel 
the  northern  word  “vy,“  a  bay,  in  allusion  to  their  Jove.”  The  literary  life  of  the  author  extends  over  ten 
practice  of  lying  in  wait  in  the  hollow  of  a  bay,  ready  years  only — since  his  first  boyish  volume  failed  to  midre 
to  dart  forth  with  their  barks  on  every  vessel  that  the  very  smallest  impression  on  the  public ;  and  it  is  in 
passed  the  entrance — had  for  a  time  to  seek  their  so  short  a  period  that  he  has  been  able  to  impress 
victims  in  other  waters  than  those  of  Norway,  and  while  I  not  only  a  sense  of  his  individual  genius,  but  a 
they  plundered  Britain  and  Gaul  Harald’s  kingdom  had  whole  code  of  essthetic  laws  upon  the  mind  of  his  gene- 
rest.  ration.  He  has  done  this  more  by  the  sheer  strength 

Mr.  Carlyle,  after  devoting  much  space  and  great  I  and  rapidity  of  his  intellect  than  by  the  exercise  of  the 
eloquence  to  the  reigns  of  the^  Olafs,  who  to  him  are  imagination  in  his  own  technical  sphere  of  art ;  and  by 
“two  high,  almost  among  the  highest  sons  of  Nature,”  I  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  ground  into  which  the 
closes  his  notes  with  the  death,  in  1262,  of  Hakon  the  seeds  of  his  opinions  has  fallen,  for  great  as  has  been 
Old,  the  richest  and  most  ambitious  of  his  race,  of  I  the  reputation  of  his  poetiy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
whom  the  author  tells  us  little  more  than  that  he  his  critical  papers  have  produced  a  wider  and  deeper 
was  ignominiously  defeated  by  the  Scotch  at  Largs,  with  I  change  in  the  aspect  of  intellectual  thought.  He  arrived 
the  loss  of  15,000  men.  In  the  annals  of  Norway  on  the  field  of  letters  at  a  moment  when  the  spirit  of  the 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  this  reputed  victory ;  I  Renaissance  had  reached  its  climax  in  the  minds  of  a 
Norwegians  need  not,  however,  begrudge  a  loyal  Scot  I  wide  and  earnest  circle  of  workers  in  branches  of  Art 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  in  a  triumph  reaped  by  his  I  quite  distinct  from  his,  and  he  translated  that  spirit  into 
countrymen  in  the  auld  lang  syne,  after  the  grandilo-  poetic  speech  with  a  lyrical  and  passionate  fervour  of 
quent  homage  he  has  rendered  to  their  earlier  royal  expression  which  was  potent  in  winning  adherents  to  the 
heroes.  new  school  of  Art.  But  this  was  not  all  nor  the  main 

Why,  we  may  ask,  have  other  writers  besides  Mr.  work  which  he  accomplished.  The  pMms  of  Mr.  Morris, 
Carlyle  turned  their  attention  at  this  special  moment  to  ftnd  later  those  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  were  destined  to 
the  Northmen  ?  and  to  what  is  this  sudden  cropping  out  succeed  his,  and  to  give  a  far  more  uniform  and  exact 
of  interest  in  the  Scandinavian  lands  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  reproduction  in  verse  of  the  desires  and  aims  that 
it  a  gracefully  magnanimous  way  of  doing  honour  to  a  had  actuated  the  reformers  in  the  plastic  arts, 
memorable  event  in  our  history,  which  bears  upon  oar  But  if  Mr.  Swinburne  had  not  this,  he  had  other  and 
relations  with  the  old  Northern  invaders  of  England,  not  less  powerful  gifts.  To  those  poets  the  future  exists 
and  which  occurred  in  the  year  875,  when  Englishmen  only  as  a  vaguely  distrusted  mist-hidden  land  from 
had  their  first  taste  of  maritime  glory,  and  gained  their  which  their  hearts  and  faces  are  resolutely  averted,  tho 
first  victory  at  sea  under  King  Alfred,  who  had  profited  present  as  a  mere  sterile  plain,  without  feature  or 
so  well  by  the  lessons  of  his  Northern  foes,  and  built  his  interest.  Far  different  is  Mr.  Swinburne’s  attitude  of 
ships  and  manned  his  fieet  so  closely  after  the  Danish  mind ;  fiercely  defiant  of  the  delays  and  obstacles  of  the 
pattern,  that  he  was  able  to  beat  his  masters  on  their  present,  he  stands  as  if  on  tiptoe,  yearning  for  wings  or 
own  element  ?  winged  feet  to  hurry  him  forward  into  that  future 

Whatever  may  have  turned  Mr.  Carlyle’s  attention  to  which  to  him  is  full  of  glorious  visions  and  transcendent 
the  North,  we  are  grateful  for  his  ‘  Notes  on  the  Early  hopes.  Hence  he  takes  something  of  the  position  of  a 
Kings  of  Norway,’  which  we  wish  he  had  given  us  with-  I  prophet,  and  instead  of  the  coldness  of  lips  that  say 
out  the  incongruous  supplement  of  an  ‘Essay  on  the  I  “ I  know  nothing ;  meditate  on  the  past,”  he  presente 
Portraits  of  John  Knox.’  To  this  we  can  do  no  more  I  to  his  followers  the  flaming  ardour  of  a  face  set  full 
than  refer  our  readers.  An  Englishman  may  venture  against  the  sunrise.  It  matters  little  whether  these 
to  meet  Mr.  Carlyle  when  he  enters  upon  the- neutral  hopes  and  aspirations  are  futile  or  not;  sincerity  of 
ground  of  Norwegian  history,  but  who  would  dare  to  belief,  generosity  of  pu^ose,  are  the  great  motive  powers 
encounter  him  when  ho  mounts  a  genuine  Scotch  hobby,  that  stir  young  people  in  their  enthusiastic  mooas,  and 
and  undertakes  to  do  battle  for  the  authenticity  of  a  it  is  owing,  surely,  to  these  qualities  in  his  character 
special  portrait  of  the  great  Reformer,  in  which  few  that  Mr.  Swinburne  so  early  in  his  career  collected  the 
even  of  his  own  countrymen  believe  ?  To  our  southern  attention  of  so  many  younger  men,  for  whom  his  essays, 
eyes  the  Somerville  portrait  of  Knox  in  no  respect  gives  even  more  than  his  poems,  stood  in  the  light  of  aesthetic 
us  the  image  of  the  man,  who,  as  the  author  asserts,  revelations,  eagerly  awaited  and  ardently  discussed, 
was  to  be  esteemed  “  as  a  Heaven-inspired  seer  and  I  In  an  age  that  speaks  scornfully  of  poetry  as  a 
heroic  leader  of  men,”  and  of  whom  it  had  been  said  in  thing  for  boys  and  girls,  a  mere  backwater  of  sluggish 
earlier  times  that,  “  in  him  breathed  the  man  who  had  sentiment  with  lyric  lilies  here  and  there,  an  idleness 
never  feared  the  face  of  man !  ”  If,  however,  we  can  not  to  be  tolerated  at  all  except  when  shackled  and  bur- 
attach  little  weight  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  special  pleading  in  dened  with  the  results  of  analytic  science,  a  writer  like 
favour  of  one  unsatisfactory  portrait  above  another  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  uses  the  whole  majesty  of  his  style, 
similar  character,  we  do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  his-  the  whole  rapidity  of  his  intellect  in  defending  the 
torical  interest  of  his  account  of  Knox’s  life,  and  only  nobility  of  the  poetic  art  against  all  assailants,  confers 
wish  it  had  been  reserved  for  association  with  topics  I  a  favour  on  the  lovers  of  poetry  hardly  less  than  the 
more  in  harmony  with  it  than  the  doings  of  the  ‘  Early  poet  himself  in  the  production  of  his  best  verses.  We 
Kings  of  Norway.’  I  see  in  daily  conversation  the  good  result  of  this  cham- 

»  I  pionship ;  the  contempt  of  verse  no  longer  stalks  as 

unabashed  in  all  high  places  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago ; 

MR.  SWINBURNE’S  ESSAYS.  no  longer  are  folks  so  blatant  in  proclaiming  that  the 

Essays  and  Studies.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  London:  I  art  died  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  will  be  buried  with 
Chatto  and  Windns.  I  him  for  ever ;  some  respect  is  shown,  we  will  not  say 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review^  less  than  two  years  ago,  I  for  the  living,  but  at  least  for  the  dead,  as  persons  a 
indulged  in  the  remark  that  to  compare  Mr.  Swinburne  little  above  the  level  of  tho  nursery  governess  and  tho 
with  Shelley  was  to  compare  Hyperion  with  a  satyr,  boarding-school  miss,  and  for  this^  restitution  of  honour 
the  aged  organ  of  anonymous  invective  probably  meant  I  to  the  dishonoured  we  may  in  great  part  thank 
to  reverse  the  names,  and  to  insult  the  younger  not  the  j  the  essays  here  collected.  It  would  have  ^  been 
elder  poet.  Supposing,  however,  that  we  consider,  not  |  better,  it  seems  to  us,  to  have  arran^d  them  in  the 
what  it  meant  but  what  it  said,  though  there  is  no  in-  j  order  of  their  production.  That  on  Byron,  here 
herent  value  in  the  sayings  or  meanings  of  an  oracle  in  j  dated,  was  the  earliest.  It  appeared,  if  we  remember 
its  dotage,  we  may  find  a  certain  fitness  in  the  parallel  j  right,  in  1866,  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  but  rather  shape- 
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Imb  collection  of  selected  pieces  from  the  most  indivi- 
sible  of  poets ;  and  its  vigour  and  splendour  of  style, 
nnchastened  and  unrestrained,  lacking  the  final 
elegancies  of  a  finished  manner,  Isnt  fall  of  originality 
iuari  fire,  made  a  much  wider  impression  than  the  author 
in  all  probability  suspected.  It  is  perhaps  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  that  a  long  reriew  of  Charles  Baudelaire’s 
‘  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  *  in  the  Spectator ,  which  preceded 
this  essay  on  Byron  by  many  months,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  and  indeed  struck  the  first  note  of  his 
peculiar  manner  in  criticism.  It  was  curious  that  this 
bitter  and  sterile  book,  full  of  the  beauty  of  desolation, 
the  mirages  of  a  life  de.stroyed,  should  have  been 
chosen  a&  the  theme  on  which  to  flesh  that  maiden 
criticism  which  should  soon  find  its  highest  delight  in 
glorifying  all  that  is  most  exalted,  masculine,  and  vital 
in  the  poetry  of  past  and  present  times.  It  must  have 
been  his  perversity  and  rebellion  that  attracted  to  the 
feeble  and  sickly  genius  of  Baudelaire  the  frateimal 
affection  of  the  young  Englishman,  and  his  resistance  to 
all  tame  and  sentiment^  conventionalties  what  con¬ 
doned  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  eyes  the  utter  want  of  real 
healthiness  of  purpose  or  originality  of  intellect.  As 
time  went  by  the  peculiar  sympathetic  insight  did  not 
increase — indeed,  nothing  he  has  ever  written  has  con¬ 
tained  more  striking  or  more  incisive  thoughts  than  the 
early  essay  on  Byron — but  a  manlier  and  calmer  tone 
has  come  to  characterise  the  modes  of  expression,  and 
the  little  tricks  of  rhetoric  and  alliteration  which  were 
BO  hateful  to  the  cut-and-dried  critics,  so  delightful  to 
the  poet’s  younger  admirers,  have  been  restrained  and 
pruned  by  a  maturer  judgment.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  certain  freshness,  a  certain  delightful  buoyancy 
and  joyousness  of  imagination,  seems  to  have  left  the 
writer ;  the  essays  dated  since  1870  have  lacked  some¬ 
thing  of  the  incessant  and  flashing  movement,  the  brilliant 
irregularity,  the  swift  interchange  of  defiance  and  adoration 
which  gave  the  earliest  studies  a  character  so  completely 
their  own.  Best  of  all,  we  are  perverse  enough  to  think, 
are  those  dated  1867,  the  review  of  Mr.  Morris’s  ‘  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason,’  that  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
*  New  Poems,’  and,  for  though  here  undated  we  believe 
it  dates  from  the  same  year,  the  ‘  Notes  on  Designs  of 
the  Old  Masters  in  Florence.’  The  essay  on  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  in  particular,  rambling  as  it  is,  full  of 
matter  not  strictly  to  the  point,  side- threads  taken  up 
so  long  as  to  perplex  the  central  web  of  criticism,  is 
nevertheless  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  insight  and  high 
imaginative  perception.  However  desultory  this  paper 
may  bo  there  is  no  word  in  it  hastily  or  thoughtlessly 
written,  least  of  all  anything  bombastic  or  mouthy.  In 
the  analysis  of  Mr.  Morris’  poetry  hardly  less  reticence 
and  self-command  is  shown ;  in  all  this  generous  and 
unfettered  appreciation  there  is  nothing  forced  or  feeble. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  always  so.  The  paper 
on  “  L’Homme  qui  rit  ”  is  too  much  the  result  of  a 
theory  that  all  works  produced  by  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank  must  be  themselves  of  foremost  worth :  that  on 
the  poems  of  Miv  D.  G.  Rossetti  contains  passages  of 
what  can  only  bo  called  reckless  and  frantic  extra¬ 
vagance.  We  do  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  under- rating  the  great  gifts  of  him  who  translated  the 
“Vita  Nuova”  when  we  resent  as  something  monstrous 
,  the  statement  that  “the  miraculous  faculty  of  trans¬ 
fusion  which  enables  the  cup-bearer  to  pour  this 
wine  of  verse  from  the  golden  into  the  silver  cup 
without  spilling  was  never  before  given  to  man.”  A 
little  g^up  of  inspired  translators,  from  Joachim  Du 
Bellay  and  earlier  down  at  least  to  Shelley,  cry  out 
against  a  dictum  so  crude  and  so  ill-considered.  But 
Mr.  Swinburne  makes  no  secret  of  his  intimate  personal 
friendship  for  Mr.  Rossetti,  and  everyone  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  work  of  a  friend  to 
avoid  the  opposite  pitfalls  of  exaggeration  and  detraction, 
to  speak  out  fully  from  the  heart  and  yet  to  miss  the 
semblance  of  adulation.  In  all  other  essays  we  think 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  avoided  this  double  danger  with 
much  tact ;  in  this  particular  one  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  laudation.  Mr.  Rossetti 
is  a  great  and  brilliant  poet,  worthy  of  all  honour  and 


dignity,  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  to  use  in  speak- 
ing  of  him  langua^  which  wo^d  sound  extravagant  if 
used  to  characterise  a  superhuman  combination  of 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Goethe  in  one  is  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  criticism  altogether. 

We  must  close  in  briefly  indicating  what  else  the 
volume  contains.  There  is  a  weighty  and  earnest 
analysis  of  Victor  Hugo’s  great  book  of  tears  and 
blood,  “  L’Annee  Terrible ;  ”  there  is  an  essay — or 
rather  a  doable  essay,  since  augmented  by  a  note  nearly 
as  bulky  as  the  article  itself — on  the  “  Text  of  Shelley,” 
full  of  brilliant  suggestions,  but  far  more  critical  and 
more  careful  than  the  ardour  of  the  writer  would  lead  a 
trivial  reader  to  expect ;  the  reasons  given  in  the  note 
for  not  accepting  many  of  the  emendations  so  widely 
scattered  over  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  edition  of  Shelley 
being  especially  sensible  and  well-considered.  The 
studies  of  Coleridge  and  Ford,  the  first  originally  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  selection  from  that  poet  issued  in  the 
“Bayard  Series,”  the  other  reprinted  from  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  are  both  too  famous  to  need  more  than 
a  hasty  reference  here.  The  volume  closes  with  some 
notes  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1868, 
including  certain  unexhibited  works  of  Whistler, 
Rossetti  and  Sandys.  E.  W.  G. 


MR.  BLACK’S  THREE  FEATHERS. 

Three  Feathers.  By  William  Black.  In  Three  Volames.  London: 

Sampson  Low  and  Go. 

There  is  less  matter  in  this  than  in  some  of  Mr. 
Black’s  previous  novels,  but  there  is  certainly  not  less 
art.  He  has  woven  a  charming  story  out  of  the 
simplest  materials,  a  story  in  which  the  fortunes  of  a 
few  commonplace  people  in  a  country  village  are  made 
to  awaken  in  us  a  sufficiently  genial  interest  to  keep  us 
pleasantly  occupied  in  following  them  through  three 
volumes,  and  in  the  coarse  of  which  various  social 
problems  are  suggested  to  the  reflective  mind  without 
being  obtruded  on  the  frivolous.  The  choice  of  a  name 
is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  an  author  than  to  the 
public ;  and  so  well-known  a  writer  as  Mr.  Black  can 
afford  to  call  his  stories  by  what  names  he  chooses.  The 
little  storm  of  criticism  on  this  subject,  which  has  been 
raised  round  Mr.  Black’s  devoted  head,  seems  to  us 
entirely  unnecessary.  Those  people  who  are  foolishly 
loyal,  and  those  who  are  fondly  provincial,  may  look  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers  and  motto  on  the  binding, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  so  signal  a  compliment 
having  been  paid  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  are  of  speculative  or  romantic  ten¬ 
dencies,  may  choose  to  see  a  more  graceful  meaning  in 
the  name ;  may  say  that  these  three  feathers,  tossed 
about  by  the  winds  of  circumstance,  are  intended  for  the 
respective  lives  of  three  people,  the  three  chief  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  book,  and  the  only  three  whose  fates  Mr. 
Black  has  attempted  to  follow  to  the  end.  Mr.  Roscorla 
is  a  well-preserved  middle-aged  bachelor,  who  thinks 
that  Wenna  Rosewarne  would  make  him  a  good  wife. 
Wenna  Rosewarne  is  a  pretty  young  lady,  so  devoted  to 
charitable  works  that  she  hastily  consents  to  marry  Mr. 
Roscorla  without  loving  him,  misled  by  an  artfully 
encouraged  ambition  to  find  a  career  as  a  Lady  Boun¬ 
tiful.  Lastly,  Hairy  Trelyon  is  a  handsome,  wealthy, 
robust,  idle,  exceedingly  frank  and  good-natured  young 
squire,  who  impetuously  makes  love  to  Miss  Rosewarne, 
and  wins  her  after  much  resistance  on  her  part  from 
motives  of  duty,  and  after  an  unamiable  display  of 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  middle-aged  lover  to 
whom  she  had  had  the  indiscretion  to  promise  her 
hand. 

A  great  feature  in  Mr.  Black’s  previous  stories  has 
been  the  delicacy  and  truth  of  the  local  colouring.  The 
persons  whom  he  has  set  down  in  particular  scenes,  or 
carried  about  through  them,  have  ^ways  been  the  real 
centres  of  interest,  and  the  mere  scene-painting  has 
always  been  a  secondary  consideration  ;  but  Mr.  Black 
has  also  apparently  written  from  bond  fide  personal 
observation.  His  chief  characters  are  not  indigenous 
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to  the  scenes  where  the  action  is  cast,  but  are  imported ;  Bosewame  is  a  little  bit  of  a  prude,  and  her  sister  just 
still  he  always  appears  to  write  with  a  subordinate  as  much  of  a  hoyden.  What  powerful  talisman  has  Mr. 
purpose  of  presenting  to  his  readers  the  physical  features  Black  used  that  we  find  ourselves  cajoled  into  laughing 
of  a  district,  with  some  slight  taste  of  its  native  inhabi-  and  crying  in  sympathy  with  people  who  in  real  life 
tants.  We  feel  as  we  read  Mr.  Black’s  novels  as  if  he  would  vex  us  with  their  mediocrity  ?  F,  M. 

had  personally  submitted  to  a  course  of  phaeton-driving  _ _ 

and  a  diet  of  eggs  and  bacon  for  our  benefit ;  as  if  he 

had  got  wet  through  with  Scotch  mist  and  cheered  with  THE  NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA. 

Highl^d  whisky,  that  he  inight  bring  back  the  results  HUtorical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India  in  Subsidiary 

of  his  investigation  for  our  instruction  and  delight.  But  Alliance  with  the  British  Government.  By  Colonel  G,  B.  Maf- 
in  the  case  of  ‘  Three  Feathers,’  while  the  story  is  not  leson,  C.S.I.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
less  charming,  the  local  colouring  is  not  nearly  so  per-  Colonel  Malleson  is  an  Anglo-Indian  official,  with  a 
feet.  As  the  scene  is  laid  in  Cornwall,  it  is  natural  that  a  prolific  pen,  and  anxious  to  instruct  others  from  Big 
groat  many  features'  of  the  story  should  bo  Cornish  also,  remote  Indian  dwelling-place.  He  is  very  fond  of 
When  an  excursion  is  proposed,  it  is  to  Tintagel.  If  giving  lectures  which  afterwards  appear  in  ^po  as 
change  of  air  is  required,  apartments  are  taken  at  ‘  Essays,’  ‘  Studies,’  or  ‘  Recreations.’  His  *  Studies 
Penzance,  and  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  its  parade,  from  Genoese  History  ’  were  lately  reviewed  in  these 
its  imposing  “  Queen’s  Hotel,”  and  the  view  from  the  columns,  and  if  the  criticism  was  not  very  favourable, 
windows  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  and  of  the  bay.  But  it  allowed  that  Colonel  Malleson  was  a  ready  writer. 


if  Mr.  Hardy  had  written  a  novel  about  Cornwall  we  and  on  a  subject  which  he  was  master  of  coaid  doubt- 
should  have  had  a  much  more  elaborate  affair.  He  less  be  interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  in  the 
would,  we  feel  sure,  have  given  us  minute  descriptions  hope  of  finding  him  so  that  we  opened  the  present 


of  Dolcoath  and  the  great  mining  district  generally ;  of 
a  big  catch  of  pilchards  at  St.  Ives ;  of  mackerel¬ 
fishing,  and  the  landing  and  packing  of  the  fish  at 
Newlyn ;  and  he  would  have  revelled  in  the  mystic 
harvest  rites  peculiar  to  the  Cornish  peasantry ;  in 
“  the  Flora-day  ”  at  Helston,  and  in  the  celebration  of 
the  eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  about  Penzance 
and  Marazion.  The  book  would  have  been  a  series  of 
panoramic  representative  Cornish  views ;  while,  with 
Mr.  Black,  his  narrative  is  always  of  chief  importance, 
and  his  views  take  care  of  themselves,  and  are  at  most 
light  and  graceful  sketches. 

Mr.  Black’s  Cornish  dialect  is  also  open  to  criticism. 
In  reading  his  ‘  Princess  of  Thule  ’  and  ‘  Maid  of  Kil- 
leena,’  what  struck  us  was  that  the  Highland  dialect 
was  perfectly  genuine  so  far  as  it  went,  but  that  it  was 
very  slightly  represented  ;  and  we  expected  to  find  the 
same  treatment  of  the  Cornish  dialect  in  ‘  Three 
Feathers.’  But  here  Mr.  Black  does  not  seem  to  us  to 


volume,  which  is  called  *  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Native  States  of  India,*  and  is  dedicated  “  by  permis¬ 
sion  ”  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  as  “a  work  com¬ 
piled  in  the  kingdom  of  which,  by  the  initiative  taken 
in  the  year  1866,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 
founder.”  This  implies  a  compliment  perhaps  under, 
stood  and  appreciated  at  the  India  Office,  although 
somewhat  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  readers,  but  the 
work  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  of  this  the 
ordinary  reader  has  a  right  to  complain.  *  An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India  in  Subsidiary 
Alliance  with  the  British  Government,  with  a  Notice  of 
the  Mediatised  and  Minor  States,’  would  be  a  work  not 
only  most  useful  to  all  students  of  Indian  history,  but 
of  great  interest  to  those  who  care  to  read  the  story  of 
the  building  up  of  that  great  Empire  over  which  the 
Queen  of  England  to-day  holds  sway.  There  would  be 
strange  and  exciting  things  to  tell  of  the  first  contact 
of  Englishmen  with  the  mlers  and  the  people  of  those 


be  so  accurate.  Perhaps  he  grew  tired  of  Sunday  School  Native  States — the  decay  of  the  barbaric  power  and  the 


teaching,  and  deserted  his  post  too  soon.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  hits  off  a  little  piece  of  true  Cornish,  such  as 
“  Jane  would  get  yii  a  coop  o’  tay  to  once,”  or, 
‘‘yu’ll  be  ’mazed  to  see  en.”  At  other  times  Mr. 
Black’s  Cornish  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  every¬ 
body  else’s  Somerset  and  Devonshire  dialects.  “  If  yii 
bain’t  too  tired,  zor,  for  to  look  over  the  accounts,  ’tis 
all  theear.”  “Well,  yii  be  a  good  young  lady,  ya-as  yii 
be.”  Now  the  interchange  of  z  and  a  has  always  been 
considered  characteristic  of  Somersetshire  and  the  land 
of  the  White  Horse ;  and  Mr.  Black’s  “  ya-as  ”  differs 
considerably  from  the  Cornish  “  iss  ”  which  one  finds 
acknowledged  in  Cornish  verse : — 

Iss,  Landlord,  I  must  ride  to-day, 

And  I  don’t  care  what  I  do  pay. 

Mr.  Black  also  entirely  ignores  some  of  the  most 
startling  of  Cornish  idioms.  The  interposition  of 
“sure  ’nough  ”  at  every  available  opportunity  ;  the  use 
of  “frightened”  meaning  “astonished,”  and  the  use 
of  “hurried”  meaning  “frightened;”  the  addition  of 
“do”  to  the  verb,  as  in  “what  I  do  pay,”  and 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  nominative  and  accusa¬ 
tive  pronouns,  which  allows  of  such  grammatical 
phenomena  as  “  us  do  think,”  and  “  them  do  suit  we 
uncommon ;  ”  all  these  are  little  peculiarities  with 
which  we  cannot  help  being  familiar  after  spending  a 
week  or  two  in  the  land  of  King  Arthur.  But,  if  he 
has  not  possessed  himself  in  its  completeness  of  the 
Cornish  dialect,  he  has  perhaps  unconsciously  ren¬ 
dered  in  most  of  his  characters  the  peculieur  lack 
of  intellectual  energy,  a  kind  of  unleavened  worthi¬ 
ness  which  marks  the  Cornish  disposition.  The 
standard  of  intellect  throughout  the  book  is  certainly 
not  lofty ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  we 
find  our  interest  in  the  fates  of  his  characters  so  success- 
folly  sustained  by  Mr.  Black,  ^ciety,  we  are  sure, 
would  vote  Mr.  Boscorla  an  unlimited  bore  ;  while  the 
hero  of  the  story  is  a  good  boy  and  a  heavy  one.  Wenna 


progress  of  British  influence.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  States  cover  about  six  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  country,  and  are  peopled  by  forty-eight 
millions,  comprising  JVIahomedau,  Sikh,  Rajput,  Mah- 
ratta,  and  other  nationalities,  it  will  be  allowed  that  it 
would  be  a  tale  worth  telling  of  how  such  vast  and 
discordant  elements  have  in  the  short  space  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  come  under  their  present  subsidiary  relations 
with  England.  From  the  first  dealings  of  the  “  Company 
of  traders  to  the  East  Indies”  with  the  native  chie^ 
when  English  intrigue  was  supported  by  English 
bayonets,  to  the  present  time,  when  English  justice 
takes  the  shape  of  a  Baroda  Commission  and  “  moral 
influence  ”  is  the  only  force  we  pretend  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  rulers  of  Native  States,  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  historical  sketch  could  be  written.  We  had 
hoped  from  Colonel  Malleson’ s  title-page  that  he  had 
given  us  such  a  work,  but  he  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  His  volume  is  a  bare  digest  of  “  treaties,  engage¬ 
ments,  and  sunnuds,”  compiled  several  years  ago  for 
!  the  use  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Aitchison, 
the  present  Secretary  to  tliat  department.  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son’s  volumes  contmn  several  mistakes,  all  of  which 
Colonel  Malleson  adopts.  He  allows  in  his  preface  that 
the  work  is  “  of  the  nature  of  a  compilation,”  but  it 
would  have  been  franker  to  have  stated  so  upon  the 
title-page.  The  reader  will  learn  nothing  from  the 
book  but  dry  details  such  only  as  an  Indian  official  would 
care  to  tell  him.  Every  thing  that  would  throw  too 
strong  a  light  upon  English  dealings  with  the  States  and 
their  rulers  is  carefully  excluded.  There  is  a  chapter 
about  the  State  of  Dhar,  for  instance,  but  nothing  is 
told  of  the  “  Dhar  Plunder”  which  created  a  sensation 
even  in  England  some  years  ago.  Colonel  Malleson, 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  attempt  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  rob  the  young  Rajah  or  his 
country  was  frustrated  by  the  determination  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  not  to  uphold  such  a  wrong,  gives  the  credit  to 
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Sir  John  Lawrence  of  restoring  the  confiscated  territory 
to  its  ruler  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  grace.  Colonel 
Malleson  is  guardian  to  the  young  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and 
may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  State,  but  the  baremced  attempt 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  absorb  it  in  1865  is  un¬ 
noticed.  We  are  merely  told  that  in  June  of  that  year, 
when  the  late  Rajah  fin  accordance  with  his  undoubted 
right,  guaranteed  to  him  by  treaty)  adopted  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  his  house,  **  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  whether  the  British  Government 
would  recognise  the  adoption.’*  It  was  Sir  John  Law¬ 
rence  who  declined  to  recognise  the  adoption,  and  got 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  to  support  him.  But  a 
project  which  was  characterised  by  some  of  the  highest 
statesmen  in  England  as  “  a  flagrant  injustice  ” — “  the 
result  of  wild  counsel,  neither  honest  nor  dignified  ” — 
was  fortunately  not  allowed  to  prevail,  although  it  was 
not  until  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years  that  the 
Home  Government  refused  to  allow  the  wrong  con¬ 
templated.  Colonel  Malleson  is  silent  about  this. 
The  story  of  our  relations  with  the  Nizam  would  form 
an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter,  if  honestly 
told ;  but  like  many  other  truths  connected  with  our 
dealings  with  the  Native  States  of  India,  it  might  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  British  policy.  It  may  be, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Indian  history,  wise  to  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead,  if  we  have  been  able  to  carry 
away^lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  grave.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  judging  from  late  events,  that  we  have.  In  an 
introductory  chapter  Colonel  Malleson  draws  a  bright 
picture  of  India  under  the  rule  of  the  great  Akbar.  He 
points  out  how  that  rough  warrior,  though  belonging  to 
an  age  which  had  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  still 
recognised  the  principle  that  a  government  must  rest  on 
the  affections  of  the  people — how  he  succeeded  by  wise 
measures  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  the 
conquering  and  the  conquered  races — how  he  secured 
the  friendship  of  the  powerful  Rajputs,  giving  them 

f)laces  in  his  armies  and  in  his  civil  administration — 
low  ho  authorised  Hindu  widows  to  marry,  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  Sati,  and  forbade  marriages  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  showed  throughout  his  rule  “  a 
wisdom  and  largeheartedness  of  policy  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  admire.”  Colonel  Malleson  is  just  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Akbar  in  the  above  delineation, 
but  ho  is  unjust  to  his  own  powers  of  observation  when 
he  assures  us  that  India  under  British  rule  to-day  is 
equally  happy  and  contented.  It  may  be  his  belief 
founded  upon  his  observation  of  the  character  of  he 

Jroung  Rajah  of  whom  ho  has  charge  that  “  never  were 
oyalty  and  good  feeling  more  widely  spread  amongst  the 
Native  Princes  of  India  than  at  the  present  moment,” 
but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  the  best 
position  for  judging.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  is  most  responsible  to  the 
Crown  for  the  safety  of  that  Empire,  did  not  hesitate  a 
short  time  ago  to  place  it  upon  record  that  in 
his  opinion  wo  never  had  a  less  hold  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  chiefs  and  the  affections  of  the 
people  than  at  present.  And  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Our  relations  with  the  Native  States  have 
been  and  continue  to  bo  carried  on  with  so  little  tact 
and  judgment  that  w’o  have  succeeded  in  estranging  all 
affection  from  us.  Our  raj  is  endured  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  question  of  fate  for  the  present.  But 
to  bo  able  to  inspire  no  warmer  feeling  than  that  of  cold 
indifference  or  sullen  apathy  amongst  the  millions  of 
India  is  a  blot  upon  our  rule.  Had  Colonel  Malleson 
chosen  to  give  u.s,  instead  of  the  dry  bones  he  has  put 
together,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  position  wo  have  held 
with  the  Native  States  he  might  have  helped  us  to  a 
clue  how  to  explain  the  strange  anomaly  that  India 
should  bo  happier  under  the  rough  unbridled  rule  of 
Native  Chiefs  than  under  the  mild  sw  ay  of  our  Queen. 
But,  although  Colonel  Malleson  could  at  one  time 
write  strongly  of  men  and  doings  in  high  places,  he  in 
the  volume  l^foro  us  sees  everything  in  an  official  light 
only,  and  therefore  writes  as  if  “  with  milk  on  rose 
leaves.”  As  an  attempted  digest  of  Mr.  Aitchison’s 


bulky  volumes,  the  book  may  be  useful  to  an  M.P.  or 
an  ^itor  having  to  “  get  up  ”  a  speech  or  an  article 
about  India,  but  as  an  **  historical  ”  sketch  it  is  of  little 
value,  and  will  certainly  be  disappointing  to  all  other 
readers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

ABC  Guide  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.— By  Ttenmb  Elohta.  (12mo, 
pp.  239.)  ProToet  and  Co.  Zi.M.  . 

Ames. AzeL— Sex  in  Industry.  (Fcap.  8ro, pp.  158.)  Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood. 
London :  Trtlbner.  6s.  6d. 

Athanasian  Creed. — An  Essay  by  an  English  Clergyman.  (8to,  pp.  33.)  H.  S. 
King.  Is. 

Atkins,  Edward. — Pure  Mathematics.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  378.)  W.  Collins 
and  Co.  2s.  6d. 

Benedict,  Frank  Lee.— St.  Simon’s  Niece.  8  toIs.  S.  Tinsley.  31s.  6d. 

Bowen,  E.  A.— Napoleon’s  Campaigns.  Jena :  Extracted  from  Thiers.  ((Trown 
8to,  pp.  114.)  Biringtons.  3s.  6<l. 

Burton,  Mrs.  R.— The  Inner  Life  of  Syria.  2  vols.  (Pp.  376,  340.)  H.  S.  King. 

24s. 

Cooper,  Thomas.— ’The  Verity  of  Christ’s  Resurrection.  (12mo,  pp.  176.) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  2s.  M. 

Dutt,  R.  C.— The  Peasantry  of  Bengal.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  237.)  Trlibner.  6s. 
Ooetze.  Captain. — Operations  of  German  Engineers  in  1870-71.  Translated  by 
Colonel  Graham.  (8to,  pp.  249.)  H.  8.  King.  21s. 

Gower,  Lord  Ronald.— Handbook  to  Art-Galleries  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 
(12mo,  pp.  276.)  Low  and  Co.  6s. 

Grwnwood,  W.  H.— A  Manual  of  Metallurgy.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  371.)  W. 
ColliM,  Sons,  and  Co.  2s.  6<i. 

Harvey,  Mrs.— Ciositas  Espafiolas.  (8vo,  pp.  306.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  16s. 
Jenkins,  Edward.— The  Great  Dominion.  (8to,  pp.  89.)  Canadian  News 
Office.  Is. 

Ludlow,  Lois. — Dulcie.  8  vols.  S.  Tinsley.  31s.  &d. 

Lyons,  M.  L. — Woman's  Ambition.  1  vol.  S.  Tinsley.  7s.  6<f. 

Maine,  E.  S.— Scarscliff  Bocks.  8  voh.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  31s.  M. 

Moon,  G.  Washington. — Common  Errors  in  Speaking  and  Writing.  (8to, 
pp.  21.)  Hatchards.  Is. 

Norris,  Alfred.— Inner  and  Outer  Life.  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  206.)  H.  S. 
King.  6s. 

Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester.  Description  and  Almanac. — (8to,  pp.  60.) 
Manchester  :  John  Hey  wood. 

Rhoades,  James.— Timoleon :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  (Fcap.  Sro,  pp.  142.)  H .  Sw 
King.  6s. 

Sanderson  and  Firman. — Zeugma.  Greek  Series.  (Fcap.  8TO,pp.  32.)  Riving- 
tons.  Is.  6(1. 

Schinzel's  German  Conversation  Questions.— (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  46.)  Whittaker 
and  Co.  Is.  6(1. 

Sidgwick,  A.— Scenes  from  Euripides.  (Fcap.  8vo.)  Rivingtons.  Is.  6d. 
Thackeray,  Miss. — Miss  Angel.  (8vo,  pp.  820.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  10s.  6<f. 
Vivisection. — Use  and  Abuse  of  Irrational  Animals.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  48.) 
8.  Tinsley.  Is. 

Whitney,  W.  D. — The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language.  (8vo,  pp.  326.)  H.  8. 
King.  6s. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Life  Among  my  Ain  Folk.  By  the  Author  of  *  Johnny 
Gibb  of  Gushetnuik.’  (Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.) 
— This  is  a  collection  of  short  tales,  illustrative  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  farmers  and  their  labourers  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  some  thirty  years  ago.  I'he  author  is  well  known  in 
Scotland  by  his  previous  wont,  the  chief  object  of  which  was 
to  show  the  religious  life  in  its  different  manifestations  among 
the  same  characters ;  but  the  very  perfection  with  which  he 
has  executed  his  task  makes  his  tales  unintelligible  to  readers 
south  of  the  Tweed,  unless  they  happen  to  be  members  of  a 
philological  society.  Mr.  Gladstone  read  ‘  Johnny  Gibb  of 
Gushetnuik,’  and  wrote  warmly  in  praise  of  it;  but  few. 
Englishmen  would  have  the  energy,  if  they  had  the  omni¬ 
vorous  interest  in  their  leisure  moments,  to  master  so  intricate 
a  dialect.  And  yet  these  tales  contain  no  small  reward  to 
those  who  have  the  industry  to  master  the  glossary.  It  is 
not  merely  the  dialect  that  is  here  reproduced  with  perfect 
fidelity,  but  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  people  is  portrayed 
with  a  skill  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel.  Wo  do 
not  know  any  picture  of  the  lives  of  simple  country  folk  so* 
accurate  and  sympathetic,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Hardy’s 
‘  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,’  and  the  author’s  insight  is  more 
searching,  and  his  sympathy  more  intimate  even  than  Mr. 
Hardy’s.  It  is  Dutch  painting  applied  to  manner  and  cha¬ 
racter.  The  dramatic  impartiality  of  the  writer  is  as  nearly 
absolute  as  possible ;  even  in  the  case  of  such  individuals  as 
Cooper  Sandy  and  Mains,  the  author,  while  unobtrusively 
giving  the  reader  to  understand  that  they  are  not  types  of 
perfect  manhood,  contrives  to  suggest  conclusively  how  these 
objectionable  persons  are  able  to  reconcile  their  harshness  and 
their  meanness  to  their  ewn  consciences,  so  as  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  themselves.  My  Ain  Folk  ”  are  real  human 
beings,  and  though  the  society  is  not  of  a  very  high  or  a  very 
generally  interesting  order,  social  painting  could  hardly  be 
more  minute  and  faithful. 

Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Associationj  Glasgow 
Meeting,  1874.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Ryalls.  (Longmans.) — The 
proceedings  of  this  Association  ore  becoming  every  year  more 
important,  as  increasing  attention  is  being  drawn  to  its  objects, 
and  the  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  of  last  year’s  meet¬ 
ing,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  are  calcu- 
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hited  to  maintain  its  higb  character.  The  Association  has  not 
jet  acquired  the  prestige  of  its  elder  brother  the  British 
Association,  although  its  discussions  are  really  more  learned  in 
the  best  sense,  and  it  has  still  some  way  to  make  before  it 
attains  to  the  full  discharge  of  the  high  objects  with  which  it 
was  constituted,  and  which  were  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
President : — “Besides  the  special  legal  business,” he  said,  “  by 
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President: — “Besides the  special  legal  busme^  he  said,  “  by 
which  this  Association  has  long  been  distinguished,  and  which 
is  connected  with  its  birth,  it  can,  as  I  said,  watch  and  record 
ciyilisatioh';  it  can  attend  to  those  social  matters  to  which 
Parliament  cannot  or  will  not  attend ;  it  can  discuss  and  pre- 

Eare  projects  of  legislation  which  maybe  subsequently  adopted 
y  the  Legislature ;  it  can  criticise,  with  the  advantages  of 
special  information  and  freedom  from  party  prejudice,  the  Bills 
actually  laid  before  Parliament;  it  can  yentilate  and  sift 
theories  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  reduction  into  a  practical 
form ;  it  can  keep  in  view  as  its  special  and  supreme  duty  the 
furthering  of  every  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  making 
man  more  self-reliant,  more  comfortable,  more  independent  of 
Government  and  such  external'  agencies,  better  citizens  and 
happier  men.”  This  is  a  high  ideal  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  The  Social  Science  Association  is  not  yet  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  Parliament,  performing  voluntarily  the  work  of  a 
Koyal  Commission ;  but  such  addresses  as  those  of  Lord 
Napier  on  Education,  I)r.  Lyon  Pl^fair  on  Public  Health,  and 
Sir  G.  Campbell  on  !]^onomy  and  Irade,  are  likely  to  advance 
its  reputation,  and  the  various  papers  and  discussion  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  jurisprudence,  education,  health,  and  trade,  form,  when 
collected,  a  mass  of  valuable  information  and  opinion  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  senators,  and  out  of  which  the 
Government  need  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  themselves 
with  policies  for  their  domestic  legi^ation. 
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BOTAL  ACADEUT  OF  ARTS. 

{Sixth  Notice.') 

There  are  many  and  obvious  reasons  why  a  battle-piece 
must  always  be  somewhat  distressing  to  a  critical  observer ; 
the  certain  knowledge  that  it  represents  what  the  artist  never 
saw,  that  the  details  are  put  together  without  any  actual 
experience  of  their  relation  under  such  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  is  in  itself  enough  to  cause  a  certain  instinctive 
repulsion  in  the  mind  of  one  who  regards  Art  with  any 
sobriety.  It  is  not  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  allow  that  any  analysis,  however  brief,  of  the 
contents  of  this  year’s  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  would 
be  grossly  imperfect  if  it  failed  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
the  military  pictures  that  have  been  so  widely  discussed. 
Unless  the  critic  has  himself  been  present  during  an  action — 
and  if  he  has,  his  attention  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
little  occupied  with  the  colour  and  grouping  of  the  moving 
bodies  of  men — he  can  hardly  form  a  very  distinct  or  valuable 
idea  of  a  scene  so  entirely  foreign  to  his  usual  experience. 
We  confess  to  being  among  those  who  know  as  little  about  the 
actual  appearance  of  a  “  famous  victory  ”  as  Wilhelmine  and 
her  brother  Peterkin  in  Southey’s  ballad,  and  to  being  much 
of  the  young  lady’s  opinion  about  the  desirability  of  such 
experience.  It  is  therefore  with  becoming  diffidence  that  we 
venture  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  subject  that  has  already 
been  talked  and  written  almost  threadbare. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  is  undoubtedly  in  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  and  painful  position  that  any  young  artist  can 
possibly  placed  in.  A  careful,  steady,  earnest  worker — not 
without  ambition,  or  she  would  not  have  chosen  so  strange  a 
class  of  subjects;  not  without  considerable  talent,  or  she  would 
not  have  succeeded  at  all  in  it — yet,  as  far  as  we  yet  see, 
wholly  without  genius,  she  has  found  herself  suddenly  elevated 
to  the  height  of  fashionable  fame,  with  a  reputation  greater 
than  Mr.  Fred.  W’^alker,  for  instance,  with  all  his  poetic  gifts, 
ever  attained,  and  a  popularity  that  surpasses  that  of  Mr. 
Millais.  Go  to  the  Royal  Academy  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
early  or  late,  you  are  equally  sure  to  tind  the  greatest  crowd 
in  all  the  gdleries  round  this  lady’s  picture ;  everywhere  else, 
before  Mr.  Herkomer’s  work,  before  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s,  before 
Mr.  Long’s,  there  is  now  always  standing-room.  There  is 
only  one  canvas  before  which  a  continual  crowd  is  for  ever  in 
adoration.  At  the  same  time,  among  those  who  look  a  little 
below  the  surface,  there  has  arisen  a  kind  of  scorn  of  this  easy 
triumph,  and  a  disdain  of  the  productions  that  have  caused  it, 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  Miss  Thompson. 
She  must  be  well  aware  that  nothing  is  worse  in  Art 
than  to  be  lauded  by  the  many  and  to  be  despised  by  the  few. 
Her  position  is  undoubtedly  one  of  extreme  danger,  and  we 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  her  future  work,  hoping 
that  bhe  may  have  sufficient  prudence  and  self-reliance  to  stem 
these  counter-currents.  For  ourselves,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 


connoisseurs  are  hardly  fairer  than  the  public  in  scorning  so 
much  what  the  latter  so  extravagantly  admire.  There  is  much 
in  her  “  Quatre  Brw  ”  that  is  excellently  done.  Allow  that 
the  colour  is  hoirid,  as  it  is ;  allow  that  the  composition  is 
broken  ^d  undecided,  as  it  may  be  ;  there  remains  for  genuine 
admiration  the  finely-characterised  heads,  the  boys’  faces  that 
laugh  outright,  the  grave  men  who  find  no  place  for  laughter, 
and  the  tenderly  pathetic  incident  of  the  lad,  oval  and  delicate 
in  the  face  as  any  boy-poet,  who  clutches  his  friend  round  the 
throat  as  he  faints  with  the  gun-shot  in  his  head.  The  finest 
bit  of  the  picture  seems  to  be  the  man,  with  his  back  to  us, 
falling  heavily  out  of  the  saddle  in  the  right-hand  corner. 
This  is  finely  and  vigorously  painted,  and  marvellous  as  a 
woman’s  work.  The  foreground  is  very  bad  elsewhere,  and 
the  distance,  that  is  to  say  the  rank  of  men  behind  the  smoke, 
worse  still ;  the  individual  heads  remain  the  great  objects  of 
attraction.  These  are  precisely  the  worst  part,  or  the  least 
interesting,  in  Philippoteau’s  rival  work.  At  first  sight  this 
is  a  less  interesting  picture  than  Miss  Thompson’s,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  a  less  sentimental  one.  Yet  it  possesses  qualities  which 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  can  ever  attain  to.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  a  far  more  serious  and  important  aspect  as  a 
battle ;  immensely  more  breadth  and  fire  of  movement  actuates 
the  companies  of  men  ;  rank  upon  rank  moves  forward,  stirring 
with  excitement,  elation  or  pain ;  without  more  wounds  or 
blood  there  is  far  more  agony  than  in  Miss  Thompson’s 
“Quatre  Bras.”  The  cuirassiers  rush  onward  and  upward 
with  despair,  and  in  a  kind  of  bitter  careless  rapture.  The 
English  picture  is  a  tribute  to  patriotic  sensibility ;  the  French 
is  a  recora  of  the  final  struggle  of  a  great  nation  at  the  point 
of  defeat ;  it  is  less  pleasing,  but  it  is  far  more  serious.  More 
able,  perhaps,  than  either  of  these,  but  studiously  devoid  of 
anything  histrionic  or  sensational,  is  Mr.  Croft’s  “  Ligny.” 
As  a  composition  it  is  superior  to  either  of  its  rivals,  and  in 
colour  far  before  them.  The  position  of  the  windmill  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  rain-clouds, 
which  permits  the  middle  distance  to  be  in  full  sunlight  and 
the  foreground  in  deep  shadow ;  the  masterly  figure  of  the 
soldier  who  stands  nearest  to  the  spectator,  with  his  back 
turned — these  are  the  result,  it  would  seem,  of  design  more 
truly  artistic  than  the  sentimentality  of  Miss  Thompson  or 
the  vigour  of  M.  Philippoteau.  In  Mr.  Croft’s  picture,  too, 
the  precise  moment  of  action  is  avoided,  and  on  the  whole 
this  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  good  taste 
as  understood  in  Art  than  the  attempt,  which  must  be  but  an 
experiment,  to  represent  the  actual  fighting. 

Mr.  Herkomer’s  wonderful  “  Sunday  at  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea,”  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
the  preceding.  The  lady  of  “  Quatre  Bras  ”  might  well  follow 
her  soldiers  to  their  last  muster  ”  if  only  to  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  ^ood  colourist  to  treat  the  red  in  the  coats  which 
she  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  manipulate.  These  grand  old 
heads,  dignified  by  extreme  age  into  a  venerable  beauty  that 
I  they  may  have  given  no  promise  of  in  earlier  life,  seemed 
as  unworldW  and  as  serenely  resigned  as  Giotto’s  apostles  in 
that  divine  segment  saved  for  our  National  Gallery  from  the 
ruin  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  and  praise  could  not  easily 
be  greater.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  painter  had 
given  more  thorough  care  to  other  portions  of  his  picture.  The 
aerial  perspective  of  the  whole  seems  to  us  exceedingly  faulty, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  any  point  from  which  the 
gallery  and  the  further  wall  of  the  church  appeared  distant 
enough  or  solid  enough. 

The  sculpture  is  even  more  unimportant  than  usual  this  year. 
Gentlemen  with  frizzly  beards  in  terra-cotta,  gentlemen  clean¬ 
shaven  in  marble,  young  ladies  with  an  ingenuous  expression, 
elderly  ladies  with  a  shrewd  expression,  divid^  here 
and  there  by  an  academic  maiden  “  vot  has’nt  got  ncdin^ 
on,”  this  is  not  a  very  inspiriting  catalogue,  and  yet  it 
contains  nearly  all  that  is  here.  Mr.  Marshall  is  very 
graceful  in  his  “  Convalescence  ”  (1,337),  a  girl  asleep  on  a 
sofa,  and  in  “  Marguerite  ”  (1,275);  Mr.  Dalou’s  heads  of  female 
children  are  realistic  and  vigorous,  though  the  eyes  seem  pain¬ 
fully  deeply  cut.  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm  makes  a  signal  success  in 
1,301 — the  full-length  portrait  figure  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a 
statue  that  seems  alive  with  intellectual  power  and  passion,  and 
will  have  an  immense  value  for  future  generations  who  shall 
not  see  the  Seer  of  Chelsea  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  S.  W.  Rud¬ 
dock’s  group  of  “  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Orphan  Children  ” 
(1,319),  is  exceedingly  tine  and  sculpture^ue ;  the  pose  and 
face  of  the  ^tallest  girl  are  perfect  in  their  grace  and  delicate 
childish  beauty.  Of  the  would-be  poetic  statuary  the  less  said 
the  better. 

So  we  close  the  review  of  a  Royal  Academy  which  will  be 
known  hereafter,  probably,  as  that  at  which  the  English  public 
first  recognised  the  shining  abilities  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Her- 
komer,  at  which  a  small  battle-piece  by  a  young  lady  was  the 
main  attraction  of  the  year,  and  at  which  the  rare  genius  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Walker  displayed  itself  for  the  last  time. 

£.  W,  G0681. 
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FRENCH  PLATS. — CRITERION  THEATRE. 

The  first  achievement  of  the  French  Plays  after  their  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  Opdra-Comique  has  been  the_  production  of  an 
op^ra-bouflfe,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  an  op4ra-comique,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  excellent  Brussels  company,  which  first  introduced 
the  French  yersion  of  “  Girofl^-Girona  ”  in  London  last  year. 
Opdra-bouffe  still  thrives  everywhere ;  but  it  may  be  a  conso¬ 
lation  to  those  who  consider  this  species  of  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance  the  lowest  expression  of  dramatic  art,  to  be  reminded  that 
ever  since,  years  ago,  M.  Offenbach  showed  the  way  to  turn 
music  into  burlesque,  the  style  of  which  he  is  the  high  priest 
has  been  steadily  deteriorating.  Offenbach  has  been  followed 
by  Herv6,  that  musical  expounder  of  lust  and  idiotcy.  Then 
came  M.  Lecocq  and  a  limited  number  of  more  or  less  clever 
imitators  of  the  composer  of  “  Orph^e  aux  Enfers  ;  ”  and  now 
Brussels  has  been  in  ecstacies  over  the  work  of  M.  Vogel,  the 
composer  of  La  Filleule  du  Roi.”  This  opera  has  h^,  it 
^pears,  a  long  run  in  Belgium.  All  we  can  say  is  that,  if  the 
imlgians  wish  for  nothing  better  than  the  music  of  this 
new  pupil  of  the  burlesque  school,  their  musical  taste  is  on’  a 
par  with  their  appreciation  of  literature.  Englishmen  should, 
nowever,  feel  grateful  to  him  that  his  tunes — unlike,  alas ! 
those  of  **  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  ” — will  not  be  inscribed 
in  the  repertoire  of  that  hard-working  but  objectionable  class 
of  artists,  the  organ-grinders.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the 
libretto,  which  is  by  MM.  Cormon  and  Deslandes,  possesses 
more  merit  than  the  music  set  to  it  The  penniless  but  well- 
connected  Marquis  de  Pibrac,  anxious  to  'find  the  fortune 
which  he  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  by  his  own  wits,  accepts 
the  proffer  of  an  alliance  with  a  rich  cook’s  daughter,  who  has 
the  fortune  to  be  the  god-daughter  of  Henri  Quatre,  a  monarch 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  father  of  his  people  ”  in  mure 
than  a  figurative  sense.  A  young  lady  bearing  the  name  of 
Marion  is,  however,  in  love  with  the  Marquis,  and  the  chief 
points  of  the  opera  consist  in  the  stratagems  she  invents  to 
prevent  the  impending  marriage  between  Pibrac  and  Mdlle. 
Camescas.  This  also  leads  her  to  sing  more  songs  than  is 
absolutely  required  for  the  enjoyment  of  hearing,  and,  by 
dint  of  singing  and  tricking,  she  arrives  to  her  end — that  is, 
she  marries  the  young  marquis — while  Mdlle.  Camescas  re¬ 
linquishes  all  claims  on  him  on  being  provided  with  a  suitable 
husband  by  her  royal  godfather.  The  piece  is  in  three  acts, 
and  can  be  beard  without  absolute  enmd ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  weak  and  sketchy  affair,  which  hardly  gives  oppor¬ 
tunities  enough  to  a  very  good  company  to  show  itself  at  just 
advantage.  M.  Vogel’s  music  seems  to  us  a  hash  of  ail  otborcom- 
posers’  productions.  He  has  mixed  Gounod,  Offenbach,  Lecocq, 
and  others  besides,  shaken  the  whole,  and  served  it  up  as  a 
new  mixture,  and  the  tameness  of  his  imitations  is  only  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  lively  tune.  The  execution  is  excellent 
throughout — in  fact,  too  good  for  the  piece — and  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  designed  by  Parisian  artists,  are  artistically  accurate. 
Fortunately  for  M.  Pitron  and  his  new  associate  M.  Humbert, 
he  has  ot^r  plays  on  his  list  which  will  amply  make  up  for 
the  insufficiency  of  M.  Vogel’s  operas;  and,  with  such  artists  as 
Mesdames  Luigini  and  Belorme,  MM.  Jolly  and  Ginet,  he 
should  be  able  to  revive  the  success  which  attended  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  same  company  at  the  OpiSra-Comique  last 
year. 


THE  MONEY  [MARKET. 

Notwithstanding  the  crash  in  the  iron  trade,  and  consequent 
piling  up  of  cash  balances  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  else¬ 
where,  no  difficulty  whatever  has  been  apparent  in  obtaining, 
during  the  past  fortnight,  money  either  for  a  short  period  on 
loan  or  in  discounting  bills.  As  we  anticipated  in  our  last  re¬ 
view,  the  only  effect  of  the  rumours  which  culminated  in  the 
suspension  of  Messrs.  Fothergills  and  Sandersons  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  banker’s  balances  in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  add 
to  the  **  other  securities.”  All  first-class  paper  has  been  readily 
taken  at  a  price  under  the  Bank  minimum^  and  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  part  of  brokers  and  bankers  has  been  the  in¬ 
ability  to  get  enough  of  it.  It  is,  however,  as  has  been  before 
pointed  out,  a  better  paying  game  to  those  having  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  large  sums,  to  make  their  advances  for  short  periods  on  the 
security  of  stocks,  but  indications  have  not  been  wanting  this 
week  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  large  lenders  have  been  calling  in 
their  advances,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  considerable 
quantities  of  pawned  securities  have  been  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  on  realisation  have  left  a  heavy  loss.  This,  however,  falls  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  pledged  the  stock,  as  the  **  cover  ” 
taken  by  the  lenders  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to  insure  them 
against  lose.  One  bad  feature  at  the  present  time  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  many  firms  to  fly  to  Stock  Exchange  speculation  in 
coneeqowioe  of  their  own  business  being  dull ;  it  is  needless  ^ 
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to  add  what  are  generally  the  results  of  this  folly,  for  more 
than  one  establishment  which  has  come  to  grief  during  the 
last  twelvemonth  entirely  owes  its  failure  to  the  gambling  of 
its  principals.  There  is  no  more  trite  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
ne  mtor  ultra  crepidam  than  is  to  be  found  among  **  outsiders  ” 
in  Capel  Court,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  during  the  last  two 
or  three  settlements  the  amounts  for  “  differences  ”  paid  by 
several  of  what  are  generally  regarded  as  responsible  business 
firms  have  been  ruinous.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
present  lax  state  of  the  law  on  Stock  Exchange  business, 
and  the  acknowledged  continuous  ruptures  of  even  those 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  should  be  obeyed,  tend  to  do 
more  harm  to  the  public  at  large  than  is  conceivable  by 
those  who  glance  at  their  daily  “  Money  Market  and  City 
Intelligence,”  and  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
manifold  **  rigs  ”  and  other  equally  reputable  proceedings  which 
are  of  hourly  occurrence  in  the  vicinity  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  There  is  every  likelihood  of  money 
being  cheaper  ere  long,  and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  cannot  be 
long  deferred  if,  as  is  likely,  the  Bank  continues  to  absorb 
the  bullion  arriving  in  this  country,  and  of  which  the  amount 
now  in  sight  ”  is  tolerably  large. 

Owing  to  debates  on  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Consols  have  experienced  a  further  rise,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  regardless  of  politics,  that  by  City  men 
the  proposition  of  Sir  S.  Northcote  is  favourably  regarded, 
and  the  earnest  shown  of  a  practical  attempt  to  reduce  debt 
has  led  to  more  money  being  invested  in  the  staple  security  of 
the  country  than  has  been  the  case  for  very  many  years. 

English  Railway  Stocks  haye,  within  the  last  day  or  two, 
shown  symptoms  of  retrogression,  and  this  despite  favourable 
traffic  returns  from  nearly  all  quarters.  In  Brightens  there 
have  been  enormous  transactions,  and  this  stock  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  favourite  medium  for  gambling,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  on  certain  days  the  amcant  of  this  security 
bought  and  sold  represents  a  total  far  exceeding  that  of  two 
or  three  of  the  larger  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
reason  for  this  persistent  run,  unless  it  be  that  by  the  division 
of  stocks  lately  carried  out  greater  facilities  are  enjoyed  for 
trading  on  every  canard  introduced  by  interested  dealers.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  view  this 
speculative  work  with  approval  or  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 
by  their  action  in  permitting  the  division  into  A  and  B  stocks, 
they  have  done  the  very  thing  that  was  required  of  them  by 
the  interested  speculators,  and -have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  continued  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  their  pro^rty. 
An  announcement  has  been  made  that,  tor  the  time  at  least, 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  fusion  between  the  two  southern  lines, 
but  the  reasons  given  appear  rather  lame,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  understood  how,  after  tne  flourish  of  trumpets  made  in  the 
first  instance  on  Good  Friday  of  the  proposed  blendi^  of  the 
profits  of  the  two  undertakings,  a  better  understanding  could 
not  be  arrived  at.  If  it  was  the  desire  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  two  companies  to  a  certain  extent  to  amalgamate 
their  earnings,  &c.  (on  the  policy  of  which  we  were  from  the 
first  doubtful),  the  final  decision  should  have  been  come  to 
before  publishing  to  the  world  in  general,  and  for  the  benefi 
of  stockdealers  in  particular,  a  vague  manifesto  which  has;led 
to  enormous  speculations  in  innocent  shareholders'  property, 
and  has  unduly  forced  up  the  stocks,  to  perchance  as  rapidly 
fall  again.  More  care  should  be  taken,  and  the  pulse  of  both 
directorates  better  felt,  ere  similar  notifications  are  made  in 
future.  Stocks  of  other  lines,  notably  Metropolitan,  have  been 
fairly  dealt  in,  and  although  the  interest  yielded  at  present 
prices  on  the  best  lines  is  not  much  higher  than  that  on 
Government  securities  the  public  still  buy. 

The  Foreign  Stock  Market  has  been  neglected,  and  except 
heavy  selling  in  Spanish  and  Peruvian  there  is  but  little 
worthy  of  note.  In  the  former  the  Paris  buyers  seem  now  to 
be  getting  rid  of  their  stock,  and  fears  are  yet  entertained  that 
the  next  settlement  of  the  Bourse  will  not  be  easy ;  if  this 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  not  only  this  but  other  speculative 
securities  which  have  only  had  their  quotations  kept  up 
to  the  figure  they  are  now  by  Parisian  purchases,  will  suffer. 
As  regards  Peruvian,  the  universal  feeling,  except  of 
those  interested,  is  that  the  bondholders  will,  unless 
some  protective  measures  are  soon  taken,  have  cause  to  rue 
their  present  apathy  in  their  property.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  rate  of  interest  the  Government  have  paid  the 
Soci6t6  G^n6rale  for  the  rumoured  advance,  as  we  know  that 
at  present  prices  Peruvian  stock  pays  the  buyer  nearly  10  per 
cent. ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  right  the  existing 
bondholders  have  to  the  guano  could  not  be  impeached  except 
by  a  South  American  State,  and  the  evidently  declining 
demand  for  it,  in  the  face  of  other  cheaper  fertilisers,  the  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  but  be  arrived  at  if  'cute  Paris  bankers  lend 
money  at  all  in  that  quarter  they  get  pretty  considerable 
return  for  it.  French  stocks  have  b^n  very  steady,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Morgan  Loan  has  given  an  impetus  to  prices 
which  have  gradually  risen,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  at 
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present,  holders  of  this  security  here  are  most  likely,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  take  the  money  rather  than  the  3  per 
cent,  rentes  offered  in  exchange. 

In  Telegraph  Shares  much  opposition  has  been  shown  to 
Anglo-American,  and  a  great  decline  has  been  the  consequence. 
The  antipathy  between  the  two  parties  to  the  enormous 
transactions  which  take  place  in  this  stock  is  extraordinary, 
and  on,  perhaps  at  the  present  time  if  we  except  the  Erie 
Kailway,  no  other  security  has  there  been  so  much  ink  spilt 
M  on  this.  So  long,  however,  as  the  public  are  well  served 
in  the  matter  of  their  daily  pabulum  of  news  from  the  other 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Sstobliahed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O.,  and  18  and  17  Pall  Mall,  B.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SM^TH,  General  Manager. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  ot  fact  the  vei^ 
next  journey  undertidcen,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  wiU  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurd^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  endeavour  to  enlist  their  sympathy 
with  tlie  **  watered  capital  ”  company  or  their  would-be  rival 
— which,  however,  has  not  yet  laid  its  cable — is  futile,  and  the 


J^AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


ACUU  im  OUU.  I 

general  impression  appears  to  be  that  enough  has  been  said  on 
both  sides.  Let  the  competition  come  if  the  new  line  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  let  each  company  do  their  best  for  their  share¬ 
holders  and  the  public  j  but  to  have  to  read  nearly  every  day 
mutual  recriminations  is  far  from  edifying,  and  no  good  can 
come  of  it. 


•  TBUSTKES  Ajro  f  DIMCTORS. 

•  James  Abbim,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  B.  Marsden,  Bki.  _  „  a 

t  Michael  Ang^elo,  &kq|.  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.8.S. 

t  John  Brown,  *7  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  0.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  E«q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  £.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Aanirance  with  Guarantee. 

A  PoUcy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement.  . 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaUer  sums,  and  for  p»remlmn8  by  two  tatrolmram, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F^rms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  FJ»A, 
Managing  Director. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecrxpts, 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLT  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  8d. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE, 

FHE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

L  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

(Jhief  OfBces — 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Paid-up  Capital  over  £280,000. 

The  Special  Featcrbb  of  this  System  are  : — 

Payment  of  premiums  for  limited  periods  instead  of  for  whole  lifetime. 
Every  premium  secures  a  policy  for  relative  proportion  of  Assurance. 
Investment  of  whole  of  net  premiums  in  Trust  for  Policy-holders. 

Abolition  of  all  conditions  as  to  travelling  and  residence  abroad. 

Surrender  value  of  Policies  liberal,  and  fixed  at  time  of  issue. 

Loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  simple  deposit  of  Positive  Notes. 

Positive  Policies  are  unconditional,  and  absolutely  indisputable. 

POLICIES  FOR  WHOLE  LIFE,  SHORT  TERMS,  ENDOWMENT,  AND 
JOINT  LIVES. 

Forms  of  application  for  assurance,  the  rates  of  premium,  and  all  i^ormatton 
n  be  obtained  on  application  to  F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director, 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,614,  JUNE  5,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Peace  of  Europe.  The  Prince  cionsort  Once  More. 

The  Failures  in  the  Iron  Trade.  Field- Marshal  Albert  Edward. 

The  Farm  Labourers’  Union.  Purchase  in  the  Church. 

The  Sermon  Trade.  Mazzini  and  Mr.  Karl  Blind. 

The  Life  of  Buddha.  The  Harbour  Bar.  M.  Van  Laun’s  Moliiare. 
For  the  Old  Love’s  Sake.  Climate  and  Time. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notice. 


Art.  Music.  Drama. 

Subscription,  post  free,  16«.  per  annum. 


LONDON 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


O-EOIjOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  Md 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  ethers,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £8  »  ® 

200  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  vrlth  Five  Trays .  8  ®  ® 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  ® 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 
More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geolo^,  at  W 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Bdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  eJl  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collectious  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


VTATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND, 

-L  V  Bishopsgate  Street,  comer  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

June  8tb,  1876. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE  that  a  HALF-YEARLY  DIVIDEND  at  the  rate  of  Eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  a  Bonus  of  Eight  per  Cent,  for  the  half-year,  wiU  be  PAYABLE 
on  the  Bank’s  Stock  on  and  alter  the  12th  day  of  July  next,  when  the  Dividend 
and  Bonus  Warrants  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank,  No.  112  Bishopsgate  Street 
(comer  of  Threadneedle  Street),  or  at  the  different  Branches. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  will  be  CLOSED  on  and  after  Saturday,  the  12th 
instant,  until  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON,  1  Joint  General 
W.  HOLT,  f  Managers. 


TklLAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.— Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Rond,  Bays  water. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


Tj^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-■—4  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Ibeatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarabber  Works,  Sugar  ^fineries. 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies,  torveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

V_y  EstabUshed  1861,  and  oomposed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
FUter. 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter, 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


Inn  Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

llu  superior  to  all  others.  Fide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-Oeneral,  July 

1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
|v  from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  16,  1866,  and  December,  1872.  ' 

Price  £l  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  6s.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  ^tte  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George's,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  lOs.  6d.  and  21a  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  6d.  and  6s.  each.  Hot^hold  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  6d. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  **  Water :  its  Impurities  and  Purification.**  Price,  per  post,  2dL 
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nPHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

JL  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Heal  &  son, 

IM  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


TT’IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

X’  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue 

WITH  PniCKS  OF 


Seourities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 
For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalmeuts. 


HOW  to  purchase  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


with  Immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  80 
Sonthampton  Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 


Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  BuildiDg  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chanoery  Lsne. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

aninton  Buildintrs.  Chanoerr  Lane. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


-AA  ampton  Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 

Deposits  mseived  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint>Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

^eque  books  supplied. 

Pnrchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  bourn,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine, and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  fall  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20«.,  2o«.,  30a, 

each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  30r. ;  Stockings,  18s.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  21s.,  27s.,  80s.,  85s.,  42s. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  30s.,  36s.,  40s. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21s.,  25s.,  27.«.,  30s. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  21s..  27s.  6d.,  8.5s. ;  Airproo' 


Cushions,  4s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s.  each ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsack*. 
10s.  6<f.,  1.5s.  and  21s.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  A 


CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Ludgate  Hill,  London 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


J^ENNEIT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATJ 

20  firs..  80  m..  40  m. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

Just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
•ffer  to  purchaMFs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


Messrs.  J AY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpec^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  li.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  Ml  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  R^nt  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J"  ^  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
248,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


^^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8<.  6d., 
a'plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldio  Colours,  7j.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  '*  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOi. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3«.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

O’ TJ  X)  S  O  Isr^S  X)  “Y"  E  S 


18  COLOURS,  6</.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 
Full  intlructiont  supplied. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  St^l  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  1$.  M. 
Livery  Button  Dios,  £2  2«.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 

Elate,  it.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Oesc,  12<.  6<f. 

.egistered  letter,  6<l.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  ’25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


FOB  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  <fcc. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


Porchoeers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


stamiped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


E  ™KLES.  Sauce,  and  Condi- 

a  beautiful  monoumm.  6fi.  No  charire  for  enirravinit  die.  T.  CULLETON.  nient8.-B.  ^enby  A  Son,  sole  propnetors  of  the  celebrated  reoeipte. 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Bti^  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1«. ;  Name  Plates, 


2fi.  dd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  Bi.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  **  FlUabeth  Latenby.'* 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

Kv  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


£2  2«. ;  £3  8«. ;  £4  4fi. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thn^d,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Craubourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S  ^ 


\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  2s.  8<f.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  THE  BEST. 


for  Johnston's  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best. 


IV/TONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

JLVL  In  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  'Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 


are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nubility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  MarquUes,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  aud  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  tlie  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^^IIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-A.  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  qoality  unrivalled,  perfectlj’  purs. 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Sral,  Piuk 
Label,  and  <}ork  branded 


“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


II 


No  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inralid  can  cure  himself,  withont  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BABRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenxa,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  irieeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  bra^,  palpitation,  heartburn,  heada^e,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  brouchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  .considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  anl  BIIJOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  ”  Dec.  5, 1809. 

Uentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVAIRNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  r^ulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENIAL  DEBILITY. 

V>^  **  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  30— in  short,  I  fed  m3rself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
Pninetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  Unirersity  of  Marbnrgb,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  ohildnn  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  reedsted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  baa  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

FEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excdlent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINOHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.I^^lIre  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ^“Thirty-three  years’  diseased  longs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  idl  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. Oliver,  nerves.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreai^ully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescrilt  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Ood  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BR£HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD^IIcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhcea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids, 
—Dr,  RUD,  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviui^tone,  describinj^  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  (loographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  siuall-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  g(X>u  ship  the  Jean  Bari,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  lestore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Bourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hjfires,  15th  May,  1873.” 


T\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

dc  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  it.  M. ;  48  cups,  it.  j 


28S  cups,  80<. ;  576  cups,  6&t. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  sooth® 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  stekness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  it.  6d.i 
2  lb.,  6s.;  24  lb.,  60s.  ’ 

■TvEPOTS:  rj  BARRyT’cO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  36  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Qallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

LAMPLOUGH^ 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Biliooi 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exoluMve  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

0  AUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transi^ition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lanmlough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imp'Utance 
that  the  NAME  and  THADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-OOXiOuRBD 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HBAR'TBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDR^,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  tt  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  173  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  ChemLits  throughout  the  world. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

OHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imports  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  id.  per  pot. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 


TjU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sft’ls :  In  tins,  }  lb.,  at  2t. 
M. ;  2  lb.,  6i. ;  6  lb.,  14#. ;  121b.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  50#. 


FOOD 

of  1  lb.. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  &  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Ciomplexion,  by  osiug  the  celebrated 

“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  4<f.  and  6^.  each. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnophtijix  ”  or  “  Caxdlb  Guard,”  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  (Themist,  Grocer,  or  (Tbandler. 

a-E/EY 

Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR'S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  hetul 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  oool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  &  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W7IIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  oircumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16#.,  21#.,  26#.  id.,  and  81#.  6<l. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81#.  id.,  42#.,  and  52#.  id. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42#.  aud  52#.  id. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

XPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

t'i  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Lo.  They  are  porous,  light  In  toxtiire,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  id..  It.  id.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Throughout 

the  Summer  these  reuH'dies  are  always  most  applicable  fur  the  complaints 
which  then  prevail,  and  they  will  be  found  most  servioeable  and  invaluable  for 
the  relief  of  Diarrhoja,  Cramps,  and  English  Cholera.  These  remedies  can 
always  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by  persons  of  all  ages  and  constitutions,  and 
being  compounded  with  the  greatest  ciu-e,  and  of  the  rarest  of  vegeUble  ex¬ 
tracts  they  are  unattended  with  any  of  those  risks  which  Mineral  Drugs 
possess.  Professor  Holloway  has  compiled  a  Set  of  Instructions  for  their  use  in 
thev^ious  maladies  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  and  by  carefnlly  and  perse- 
veringly  attending  to  and  following  out  their  directions,  anyone  can  readily 
treat  all  ordinary  maladies  for  themselves. 
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CARPETS 

CARPETS 

CARPETS 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

5,000  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

IN  STOCK, 

lOs.  TO  30 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Xniyee,  Ivory,  p«r  do»en,  from  llta.  to  6&i. 
Electro  Forke—  from  I4i.  j  Spoom,  from 
Fapier  Macho  Tea  Traye,  in  Seu,  *!•..  66.,  Me. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  from  £3  7a. 

Diah  Covera— Tin.23a.j  Meul,6fii.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 
Electro  Cmeta  and  Liqnenra. 

Lampa— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  kc. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Uma. 

Coal  Scuttlea,  Vaaea,  Boxea,  Ae. 

China  and  Olaaa— Dinner  Serricee,  tc. 


Fendera— Bright,  die.  to  £1E  ;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stovea— Bright,  Black,  Begiater,  Hot-air,  io. 

Batha — Domestic,  Fix^,  and  Trareiling. 
Bedateada— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Comioea — Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Oaaeliera— 2-light,  I7s. ;  s  do..  628. ;  6  do..  £6  6a. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  e  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  fto. 
Garden  Tools— Dawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  fto* 
(Cataloguea  Jree.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  Bling  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  oonvince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOd.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents- 


R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Illastrated,  Svo.,  cloth,  10^.  6d. 

F ONE'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS.  With  Notes,  Com 

4ic.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Milnbr,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  ] 
Popery,  and  Additions  by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A. 

London  :  WILIJAM  TEGG  &;  CO.,  Fancras  Lane,  Cheapside, 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  KC. 


Foorth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Dnke  of 
Edinburgh. 

SONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  Svo. 

8<.  6<i.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  li.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Aeiri.— “  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Qatelle. — 
”  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  Lohdon  JVeies. — ”  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — ‘‘  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


From  the  ”  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  20th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Netespaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  Slates  tehat  our  osen  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Eiurope, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  tlie  must  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Bteamsbip  leaving  New  York  tor  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  Lirge  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  Euroitean  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12s.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16s.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhanstive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  ‘20  per  cent.  i*rioe  6d.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OP 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  THK 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trnstees  of  the  British  Mnseum,  the  Learned  Beetles,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Bathbone  Place,  W. 


From  the  “  SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertifements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addresMd  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
llioHLAMD,  the  New  York  Tuibunk  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETTS  NE W  W(^S.  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


OTJR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS. 


Bev.  F.  Akkou),  B.A^  late  of  Cfariet  Chnroh,  Oxford.  3  vola  Sro.,  80«. 

«  My  object  in  thi^  work  hat  been  to  friwe  an  impartial  riew  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  its  condition  and  its  prospects,  the  great  names, 
and  the  remarkable  movements  that  have  emerged  within  its  borders.  I  have 
endesvonred  to  give  sketches  free  from  all  party  bias  of  onr  present  Bishops  and 
Deans,  so  fkr  as  they  illnstratc  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of  onr  own 
day,  and  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Ritualism  and  Rationalism.” — Extract 
from  the  Dedteation. 


EDITOR’S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  VOLUME  ENDING  JUNE,  1876. 

IN  the  same  number  in  which  my  last  preface,  six  months  ago,  was  printed 
appeared  the  final  scenes  of  “  Olympia  :  a  Romance.**  Both  during  the 
progress  of  that  story  and  at  the  close  I  received  so  many  assurances,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers  with  the  work,  and  the  novel  on  its 
republloation  in  a  separate  form  was  so  marked  a  success,  that  I  lost  no  time  in 
negotiating  with  the  author  for  the  introduction  of  his  next  work  to  the  public 

Tvn  rrwis  r\#  sa  f~lvswT»s»v  s  ^  a  _ a.  _ _ i  ww_.  wa 


COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  HARVEY,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  tdI.  8vo.,  15j. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 

MONTENEGRO.  By  R.  H.  R.  1  vol.  demy  8ro.  {Nextteeek. 

A  EOSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


Cheap  Edition,  forming  the  New  Volnme  of  “  Horst  &  Blackett’s  Stan* 
dard  Library,”  tie.,  bnnnd  and  iUostrated.  [Next  week, 

“  One  of  tbe  best  and  most  touching  stories  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  OliphaDt.**— 
Times. 


THE  NEW 

EGLANTINE. 


AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.’ 


8  vote. 

*'  We  recommend  sll  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  story  to  read  this  work. 
Tbe  same  graphic  power,  healthy  sentiment,  deep  pathos,  and  racy  humour 
which  characterised  *  St.  Olave’s  *  are  everywhere  displayed  in  *  EgUmtine.*  ” — 
Court  Journal. 


A  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 

Ac.,  with  other  Tales.  8  vote. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Spkxdsr,  Anther  of  ”  Parted  Lives,”  ftc.  8  vote. 

“  We  know  no  work  more  calculated  to  rivet  tbe  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
characters  are  artistically  drawn.  Tbe  plot  is  intensely  interesting  aud 
original.” — Court  Journal. 

BEENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  Ac.  8  vote. 

**  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  much  sweetness  and  pathos.” — Standard. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Beth.\m-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  to.  8  vote. 

**  A  very  charming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed.”— GropMc. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  MoETiMEat 

CoLUirs.  8  vote. 

**  In  hte  present  novel  Mr.  Collins  writes  in  his  best  manner.  The  heroins  is 
partioolarly  bewitching.”— <S/Mclator. 

TIT  FOR  TAT.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith. 

8  vote.  [Just  readjf. 


BEADY— ONE  SHILLING. 


The  “TIMES”  and  MR.  POTTER 


CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 


CRITICTSM  ON  CRITICS. 


By  EDWAKD  JENKINS,  M.P.,  Agent-General  for  Canada. 


Lohdox  :  POTTLE  L  BON,  U  wd  18  Rotal  Exchaxok. 
•  Montiikal  :  B.  DAWSON  L  SONS. 


DURING  JUNE. 


NEW 


AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
ORIENTAL  ART. 


Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


KEEAMIC  ART  OF  .JAPAN. 


By  GEORGE  ASHDOWN  AUDSLEY,  Architect, 

AXD 

JAMES  L.  BOWES,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 


To  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes,  folio,  16  inches  by  11  inches,  containing  a 
oomprehenfdTe  Introductory  Essay  on  Japanese  Art  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  a  Dissertation  on  tbe  Keramic  Production  of  Japan  from  tbe  earliest  records 
to  the  present  day,  with  sectional  articles  upon  tbe  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
various  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  Illustrated  by  81  plates  in  full  oolonm  and 
sold,  16  plates  in  autotype,  13  photo-lithographic  plates,  and  unmerous 
woodcuts. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS,  AT  ONE  GUINEA  EACH. 

The  entire  English  Edition  (folio)  to  consist  of  1,000  copies. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  18  Hacldn’s 
Hey,  Liverpool ;  or  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  L  CO.,  London.  ' 


tbrongh  the  pages  of  the  Gkxtlem ax’s  Magazine.  A  stout  parcel  of  Mr.  Fran- 
ciUon's  new  novel  is  before  me.  The  title  is  ”  A  Dog  and  Hte  Shadow.”  It  is 
an  original  study  of  tbe  life  of  a  man  of  peculiar  character  develop^  tinder 
exceptional  ciroumstanoes,  and  I  anticipate  that  this  hero— if  I  may  call  him  the 
hero — will  stand  out  a  oonspicuons  figure  in  the  realms  of  fiction.  The  first 
chapter  of  **  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow  ”  will  appear  in  the  July  number,  opening 
the  next  volnme,  and  it  will  mn  through  the  successive  numbers  for  twelve 
months.  My  first  intention  was  to  withhold  this  work  until  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  McCarthy's  exquisite  story  *'  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  but  Mr.  Frandllon’s 
novel  is  so  much  stronger  than  any  novelette  that  I  oould  secure  available  to  fill 
the  place  during  the  next  six  months  left  vacant  by  the  conclusion  of  A1  Lyn 
Sahib,”  and  the  author  of  ”  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow  ”  is  already  so  far  advano^ 
with  his  story,  and  tbe  readers  of  ”  Olympia  ”  have  shown  so  much  interest  with 
regard  to  Mr.  FraociUon’s  next  work  that  I  believe  I  can  do  no  better  than  begin  afe 
on'*.  W ith  two  snob  novels  as  ”  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  and  “  A  Dog  and  His  Sha¬ 
dow”  running  side  by  side  in  the  magazine  until  Mr.  McCarthy’s  story  is  ended 
(when  I  hope  to  be  prepared  with  a  worthy  successor),  I  anticipate  an  increase  of 
that  measure  of  public  approbation  of  this  periodical  which  has  afforded  me  so 
moch  enconragement  since  I  have  occupied  the  chair  of  Sylvanns  Urban.  It 
appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that,  as  for  as  may  be  judged  before  ^If  the 
work  is  in  print,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  surpassed  all  his  former  novels  in  ”Desr 
Lculy  Disdain,”  and  my  privileges  as  editor,  in  possession  of  the  MS.  several 
months  in  advance  of  publication,  place  me  in  a  position  to  predict  that  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  the  opening  is  not  likely  to  undergo  limitation  as  the  work 
proceeds.  **  Dear  Lady  Disdain  ”  is  being  published  simultaneously  in  a 
periodical  of  great  circulation  in  the  Unit^  States,  os  well  as  in  a  monthly 
magazine  In  (jlermany,  and  a  separate  edition  in  the  German  language  te  in 
preparatior..  Many  of  my  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  *'  Olympia  ”  te 
now  being  reprinted  in  a  serial  form  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria. 

Apart  from  fiction,  several  books  have  already  been  pnbllshed  or  will 
presently  appear  in  the  field  of  permanent  literature,  consisting  mainly  of 
contributions  to  the  Gextlrmax’h  Maoazixk  during  these  two  years.  The 
first  was  the  “  Men  and  Manner  in  Parliament,”  by  “  The  Member  for  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,”  which  occupied  a  conspicnous  place  in  these  pages  during 
the  opening  Session  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  work  has  bwn  r^pirded 
both  in  its  or^nal  and  its  reprinted  form  as  a  notable  example  of  fresh  and 
vignrons  political  sketching  brought  into  relief  by  light  touches  of  caricature. 
More  recently  Mr.  Senior  has  bwn  tempted  by  the  exceedingly  favonrable 
reception  of  hte  ”  Waterside  Sketches,”  which  were  contributed  to  the  magazine 
under  the  signature  of  *'  Red  Spinner,”  to  republish  them  in  a  volnme,  and  the 
book  has  been  welcomed  as  heartily  as  were  the  articles  in  their  individuiJ 
shape.  Toncbing”Red  Spinner's  ”  pleasant  little  bits  of  reproduction  of  the 
natural  features  of  river  scenery  and  tbe  like  in  them  ishmds,  I  venture  to 
quote  from  private  letters  to  myself  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  a 
sentence  which  shows  that  my  angling  contributor  has  snoceeded  in  bringing 
bock  visions  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in  England  to  tho  minds  of  lovers  of  this 
oonntry  who  have  spent  a  great  many  years  away  from  hone.  **  Onr  unfading 
affection  for  dear  Old  England  and  its  lovely  scenery,”  writes  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  speaking  for  her  husband  as  well  ss  for  herself,  ”  makes  ns  constant  and 
mnch  gratified  readers  of  *Rod  Spinner's’  plctnresqnely- written  papers.”  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  anthors  of  these  two  books  continne  among  my 
frequent  contributors,  and  their  papers  alwajs  seem  welcome  to  tny  readers. 
”  Red  Spinner  ”  te  preparing  a  new  study  of  angling  and  river-side  observation 
of  tb3  early  summer  of  the  present  year  for  the  July  number,  and  I  have  some 
hope  that  ’’The  Member  for  tbe  Chiltem  Hundri^s’”  latest  Pariiamentaiy 
sketch,  in  the  present  number,  will  help  somewhat  in  the  exposure  of  one  of 
the  strangest  delnsions  of  the  time  and  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  Instances 
of  mistaken  hero-worship  in  onr  history.  Tbe  fact  that  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s 
series  of  poems,  which  hare  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  through 
the  last  fourteen  months,  will  be  reprinted,  I  must  not  attribute  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  favourable  reception  in  these  pages,  because  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
work  never  wants  for  an  audience ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  these 
fourteen  poems  have  added  much  to  tbe  poet’s  reputation,  and  have  largely 
increased  the  number  of  his  admirers  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  aeries,  ”  The  Wedding  of  Sbon  Maclean,”  was  quoted 
full  length  iu  many  of  tbe  journals  of  Scotland,  and  it  has  already  be¬ 
come  recognised  os  a  characteristic  national  work,  redted  at  public  readings 
and  repeal^  by  the  Scottish  fireside.  Since  then  several  of  the  poems 
have  occupied  whole  columns  of  Irish  and  Scotch  papers  in  connection  with 
notices  of  the  Gentlbmak’s  Magazine.  The  last  of  this  series  te  the  one 
printed  in  tbe  present  number,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  is  engaged  npon  a  poem  which 
he  has  had  for  some  time  in  contemplation — a  single  work  which  '^11  occupy 
probably  about  thirty  pages  of  the  msguzine  distributed  over  six  months.  The 
first  instalment  will  appear  in  the  number  for  January  next. 

I  will  not  enter  into  detail  with  respect  to  the  contributions  of  the  next  six 
months  which  will  accompany  the  new  novel,  ”  A  Dog  and  Hte  Shadow,”  and 
the  continuation  of  ”  Dear  lAidy  Disdain,”  except  to  say  that  I  have  received  a 
large  batch  of  MS.  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  at  Genoa,  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  ’’Recollections  of  Writers  Known  to  an  Old 
Couple  when  Young,”  which  I  announced  in  one  of  my  former  prefaces  as  in 
preparation.  Among  tbe  subjects  of  these  literary  reminiscences  are  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  and  Douglas  Jerrald,  as  well  as  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  men  of  the 
older  generation,  w’hen  Wordsworth  was  the  poet  of  the  time  and  Hazlitt  was 
the  critic.  These  papers  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  and  continued  from 
month  to  month  until  they  are  completed. 

For  many  compliments  of  the  Press  on  the  character  of  the  magazine,  and  for 
continued  and  increasing  tokens  of  approval  on  the  port  of  the  reading  public, 

I  can  only  repeat  the  acknowledgments  that  It  was  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to 
make  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  last  two  volumes. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Published  by  GRANT  &  CO.,  Tummlll  Street,  E.C. 


NOW  READY, 

SECOND  EDITION,  In  TWO  VOLS.,  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  with  PORTRAITS,  21s. 

WALKER’S  ORIGINAL. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  DESCRIPTIVE 
SOCIOLOGY. 

No.  4.— AFRICAN  RACES. 

Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D.  Duncan,  of  Madras.  Folio  brds. 


With  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  the  THOMAS  WALKERS, 
FATHER  and  SON, 

From  hitherto  unpublished  Family  Couheshondence  and  Documents. 
Edited  by  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


London  :  GRANT  ti  CO. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Williams  L  Norgate,  14  Henrietto  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ; 
and  20  Sonth  Fredarick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


JUST  PL’RlJSHED,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  vill.  and  201,  cloth,  price  5s. 

The  keys  of  the  creeds,  showing,  in  a  Series 

of  Letters  to  a  Lady,  the  Origin,  Significance,  and  Prospects  of 
Christianity  and  its  Doctrines. 

London :  TRUBNSR  li  CO.,  67  and  69  Lodgate  Hill. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  ^CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MISS  THACKBRAT’S  NBW  STORY. 

R«ady  this  day,  crown  Sro.,  10«.  M. 

MISS  ANGEL.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  With 

6  lUiuitrations  by  H.  AixmaHAif. 

NKW  STORY  BY  HAMILTON  AIDfi. 

NINE  DAYS’  WONDER”:  aNovelette.  By  Hamilton 

Aloft,  Author  of  “RIU,”  “The  Marbtone,’*  “Philip,  a  Drama,”  Ac. 
Crown  8to.,  1$.  6d,  [  ThU  day, 

SCARSCLIFF  ROCKS.  By  E.  S.  Maine,  Author  of 

“  Among  Stranger*,”  “  Annie,  an  Excellent  Person.”  8  toI*. 

[Jtut  pvbluhed. 

MRS.  HENRY  FAWCETT’S  NOVEL. 

JANET  DONCASTER.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett.  Crown 

Sro.,  7i.  M. 

“CleTemei*  and  brilliant  wit;  great  skill  in  story  telling;  sharp  and 
homoroos  insight  into  character ;  written  with  unflagging  Tiracity  and 
point.” — Examiner,  May  33. 

The  STORY  of  a  SOUL.  By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven, 

Author  of  “  Fleurange.”  3  rol*. 

CHRONICLES  of  DUSTYPORE ;  a  Tale  of  Modem  Anglo- 

Indian  Society.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wheat  and  Tares,”  “  Late  Laurels,’* 
Ac.  3  Tols. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “YOUNO  BROWN.” 

The  BOUDOIR  CABAL.  By  the  Author  of  “Young 

Brown,”  The  Member  for  Paris,”  Ac.  8  rols.  [Next  week. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “TOO  LATE.” 

JEIAN.  By  Mrs.  Newman,  Auther  of  “  Too  Late.”  2  vols. 

-  [In-afev  dayt. 

NEW  WORK  BY  OBOROB  HENRY  LEWES. 

ON  ACTORS  and  the  ART  of  ACTING.  By  George 

•  Hknrt  Lbwks.  Crown  8to.  [In  a/ete  days. 

RENAISSANCE  in  ITALY:  Age  of  the  Despots.  By 

John  Addington  Stmonds,  M.A.,  Author  of  **  Studies  of  Greek  Poets.” 
Demy  8to.,  18«. 

“For  skilful  grouping  of  facts  and  keen  insight  into  Italian  character 
Mr.  Bymonds’  new  book  deaerres  a  high  place  among  recent  contributions  to 
the  hi^ry  of  Italy.” — Oraphie,  May  39. 

A  GARDEN  of  WOMEN.  By  Sarah  Tttler,  Author  of 

*‘  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  Ac.  Crown  8to.,  6s. 

CLARE  PEYCE’S  DIARY:  an  Old  Maid’s  History.  By 

A.  Warnik  Hull.  Pep.  8ro.,  4*. 

A  MANUAL  of  DIET  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By 

Thomah  Kino  CHAifBSRS,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Hon.  Physician 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  book  that  was  much  wanted ;  a  work  of  real  knonfledge  and  studious 
thought.” — Daily  nieyraph.  _ _ 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 
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lUustrated  by  the  Author,  with  *>5  fine  Woodents  and  8  Designs  in  Colour, 
demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  i^ce  18s. 

HE  ANNALS  OF  A  FORTRESS.  By  Viollet- 

le-Ddc. 

The  Pull  Hall  Oasette  says:  “The  desigrn  of  the  book  is  of  that  striking 
simplicity  which,  when  directed  to  the  right  end,  is  indicative  of  true  genius. 

. He,  in  fact,  has  made  of  bis  history  of  the  art  of  fortification  at  once  a 

valuable  handbook  and  a  very  charming  romance . A  work  that  combines 

amusement  with  instruction  in  a  very  rare  degree.” 

The  Standard  says :  *'  This  is  a  delightful  as  well  as  an  instinctive  book,  and 
will  afford  pleasure  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  military  engineers. 

. Seven  sieges,  in  all,  it  underwent,  and  each  is  told  with  a  Ufe,  fire,  and 

detail  which  render  the  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time.  It  is,  indeed,  an  historical  novel  of  the  very  best  kind.” 


The  LATEST  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  A  DAUGHTER  OF  HBTH”  is 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  William  Black.  3  vols., 

crown  8vo.,  81«.  6d.  [N.B. — Fourth  Edition,  now  ready. 

“  Lively  incident,  true  insight  into  character,  a  soft,  pleasant  humour,  and 
over  all  the  rare  charm  of  a  style  clear,  strong,  and  sunny  as  a  mountain  stream. 

. One  leaves  the  ‘  Three  Feathers  ’  with  real  regret.” — Saturday  Review. 

“It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  novel . '’Thm 

Feathers  ’  is  a  book  which  no  one  but  the  author  of  *  A  Daughtw  of  Heth* 
could  have  written,  and  which  all  persons  who  appreciate  real  bamour,  good 
character  drawing,  and  beautifnl  landscape  painting  in  words,  will  love  to  read 
once  and  again.” — Standard. 

“  It  is  bright  and  sparkling,  and  abounding  in  humour ;  it  has  capital  de> 
Bcrlptive  writing,  and  it  tells  a  tale  which  is  interesting.” — Scotsman. 

**  *  Three  Feathers  ’  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season.” 

Literary  World, 


The  LATEST  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “LORNA  DOONB”  is 

LICE  LORRAINE :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  By 

B.  D.  BLACKMORE.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31«.  6(f. 

[N.B, — The  Fourth  Edition  is  now  ready. 

“  Mr.  Blackmore’s  ‘Alice  Lorraine*  will  sustain  his  repntation  as  one  of  our 
beet  English  novelists.” — Saturday  Heview. 

“  *  Alice  Lorraine  ’  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  who  reads  novels . Quaint 

and  charming.” — Times. 

“  We  distinctly  recognise  *  Alice  Lorraine  *  as  a  veoy  notable  book.” — PcM 
Mall  OateUe. 

“  Not  less  happily  than  Tbalabas’s  would  the  reviewer’s  dasrs  go  by  if  they 
often  brought  him  such  a  book  as  ‘  Alice  Lorraine.’  ” — Standard. 

“  A  book  which  you  read  through,  not  because,  as  a  reviewer  it  is  your  nature 

to,  but  because  you  can’t  leave  off . *  Alice  Lorraine  ’  is  most  undoubtedly 

good.” — A  cademy, 

“  We  wish  it  were  our  fate  to  read  more  novels  of  this  description  ;  a  terror 
would  then  pass  into  a  joy.” — Examiner. 

“  Shows  no  falling  off,  either  in  descriptive  power  or  in  the  playful  vein  of 
hnmour,  untainted  by  cynicism,  which  charmed  us  in  the  *  Maid  of  Sker  ’  and 
*  Loma  Donna  *  ” — Athennum,  -  . . 


pOLONEL  EGERTON  WARBURTON’S  JOURNEY 

ACROSS  AUSTRALIA.  Giving  a  full  Account  of  his  perilous  Journey 
from  the  Centre  to  Western  Australia.  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Edited, 
with  an  Introdnctory  Chapter,  by  C.  H.  Eden  and  H.  W.  Bates,  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  16«. 

[  This  day. 

“  Many  courageous  and  enterprising  men  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
great  secret  of  the  Australian  Continent,  bnt  Colonel  Warburton  has  done  more 
than  them  all.  The  plain  and  unadorned  journal,  in  which  he  records  the  daily 
events  of  his  fearful  journey  across  the  Western  interior  of  Australia,  is  a 
record  of  rare  fortitude  and  endurance.  The  sufferings  and  privations  were 
intense,  but  he  did  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  has  added  immensely  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  Anstralian  interior.” — Nonconformist. 

“  Numerous  aud  varied  are  the  records  of  British  pluck,  but  few  of  them  will 
more  powerfully  arrest  attention  and  excite  admiration  than  Colonel  Warburton’s 
narrative  of  his  journey  across  Australia.” — Edinburgh  Courant. 


THE  LATE  H.  T.  BUCKLE. 

On  Wednesday  next,  in  demy  8vo.,  price  14i.,  cloth, 

PILGRIM  MEMORIES;  or,  Travel  and  Discussion  in 

the  Birthoountries  of  Christianity  with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
By  JOHN  B.  STUART  GLENNIE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “In 
the  Momingland.”  Ac 

%•  l^ypt — Sinai— Idumaea— Palestine — Lebanon.  Appendix  of  Additional 
Peiwnal  Details  relating  to  the  late  H.  T.  Buckle,  his  last  Illness  and  Death,  Ac. 
London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


THE  QREVILLE  MEMOIRS. 

'The  Fifth  Edition  n  'W  re  i  y,  in  8  vols.,  Svo.,  price  36j. 

A  JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KING  GEORGE  IV. 

and  KING  WILLIAM  IV.  By  he  late  CHARLES  C.  F.  OREVILLE, 
Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  those  Sovereigns.  Edited  by  HENRY  REEVE, 
Rc^trar  of  the  l*rivy  Council. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  6</.,  cloth. 

J^OBERT  FORRESTER :  a  Novel.  By  Mary  Thompson. 


“  The  characters  are  all  drawn  with  a  firm  and  vignrons  touch.”— Srofman. 

“  The  inten^t  of  the  t  tie  depends  upon  the  contrast,  not  unskilfully*  drawn, 
betwieu  the  affection  borne  by  the  high-minded  Julia  for  a  man  whom  she  loves 
in  spite  of  a  clear  insight  into  hit  failings,  and  the  attachment  of  Forrester’s 
young  friend  to  the  same  gentleman,  whom  she  places  upon  an  undue  eminence 
as  a  hero  of  romance.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  about  both  these 
ladies,  and  the  relative  value  of  their  sentiments  is  clearly  and  happily  ex* 
hibited.” — A  thetictum. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


AT  ALL  BOOK  STALLS. 

Hints,  humorous  and  satirical.  By  t.  b. 

Bkindlky,  Author  of  “Tom  Pringle’s  Courtship,”  Ac.  Third  Edition. 
Price  One  bhiliing. 

London  :  SIMPKIN  A  MARSHALL.  Manchester  :  J.  HEYWOOD. 


J^IST  .  OF  VOLUMES  IN  THE  ROSE  LIBRARY. 

1.  SEAGULL  ROCK.  By  Julfs  Sandbau.  Illustrated,  li. 

3.  LITTLE  WOMEN.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  U. 

3.  LITTLE  WOMEN  WEDDED.  (Forming  a  Sequel  to  the  above.)  1#. 

4.  THE  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS ;  or,  Far  from  Home.  By  Madame  de  Stol  Z. 

With  Illustrations.  D. 

8.  LITTLE  MEN.  By  LOUISA  M.  Alcott.  Is. 

6.  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Is. 

7.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  MANSE.  By  J.  G.  Holland.  Is. 

8.  TIMOTHY  TITCOMB  S  LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  SINGLE 

AND  MARRIED. 

9.  UNDINE  AND  THE  TWO  CAPTAINS.  By  FouQuft.  Illustrated.  Is. 

10.  DRAXY  MILLERS  DOWRY  AND  THE  ELDER’S  WIFE.  By  SAXE 

Holm.  D.  [Ready, 

11.  THE  FOUR  GOLD  PIECES.  Tlliwtrated.  D.  [Ready. 

13.  WORK  :  A  STORY  OP  EXPERIENCE.  First  Portion.  By  Louisa  M. 

Alcott.  1<.  [Ready. 

13.  BEGINNING  AGAIN;  being  a  Continuation  of  “Work.”  By  Miss  M. 

Alcott.  Is.  [Ready. 

14.  PICCIOLA ;  or.  The  Prison  Flower.  By  X.  B.  Saintine.  Numerous 

graphic  Illustrations.  U.  [Ready. 


NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 

pORALS  and  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By  James  D.  Dana, 

LL.D.  With  numerous  important  Additions  and  Corrections.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth  extra.  [Now  ready. 


Handbook  to  the  art-galleries, 

PRIVATE,  of  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND.  By  Lord 
18mo.,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


PUBLIC  and 

Ronald  Gower. 
[Ready. 


NOTICE.-NOW  READY,  a  NOVEL  by  the  late  C.  WELSH-MASON, 

B.A.  Canib,  entitled, 

rpUK  RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
-L  8D.  6d. 
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